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THE REBUFF TO INDIA 


HE Viceroy’s reply to the dignified and proper 
request of the National Congress for a statement 
of war-aims in their bearing on India has missed 
an opportunity that comes only once in a generation, 
It makes no step forward towards democracy or self- 
determination. It has disappointed even the more moderate 
phases of Indian opinion, and we fear that it will drive 
Congress into active hostility. It makes the most of all 
the dissentient minorities in the worst Anglo-Indian 
tradition of dividing to rule. We shall, however, do well 
to remember that Congress won an All-India majority 
at the recent provincial elections, and is in office in six 
provinces. Its representative governing body has been 
summoned for an early meeting. Mr. Gandhi has made 
it clear that he shares its indignant disappointment. 
It is probable that its decision will be for passive 
disobedience. With political India in revolt what figure 
shall we then cut in the world as the champions of 
democracy ? 
Lord Linlithgow is content to repeat the old vague 
pledge, in itself almost meaningless, “‘ that the obtainment 


of Dominion status is the goal of British policy in India.” 
In the meanwhile, for the duration of the war, the Federal 
Scheme is suspended, for the very good reason that it has 
no support whatever in India, since even the Princes have 
pronounced it unacceptable. The Viceroy offers its 
revision after the war, by consultation with all parties, 
creeds and interests, which means presumably another 
Round Table Conference. This is not self-determination, 
but rather the flat denial of it. On the last occasion, 
after debates in a gathering so selected that it could not 
conceivably reach agreement, a scheme was imposed 
from Westminster which was presented as an_ instal- 
ment of freedom, but which satisfied no single Indian 
party and was rejected by all of them. To offer a 
repetition of this procedure is regarded in India as a 
mockery. 

The Viceroy’s interim proposal is no better. By way 
of giving Indians some say in the conduct of a war in 
which they were made belligerents without their consent, 
a “ consultative group” is suggested. This is to “ repre- 
sent” all Indian parties, together with the autocratic 
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In fact, its members are to be handpicked by 
the Viceroy, from panels submitted to him. We fail to 


princes. 


see any advance whatever in this plan. India already 
has a legislative assembly, which has the merit of being 
largely elective, though on an absurdly piutocratic fran- 
chise. The various parties are all represented in it. 
The new “ consultative group” will differ only in one 
important detail: the princely autocrats will sit upon it. 
Such a proposal will rather inflame than conciliate. 

The right course would have been to promise, in a 
formula acceptable to Indians, the drafting of a con- 
stitution at the end of the war by an honest process of 
self-determination, that is to say by a representative body. 
In the meanwhile, without altering the constitution, 
responsible government could be established, in fact, 
though not in law, by placing the actual leaders of India 
on the Governor-General’s Council, on the understanding 
that he would actually follow their advice. Among them, 
in high positions, Muslims would have their place. We 
trust that both sections of the Opposition will make some 
such demand as this in Parliament and back it by a 
vote of censure. 

For many in Britain and the Empire, India is the test 
that decides the meaning of this war; so it will be for 
the world at large. If Indians revolt and we coerce them 
in the eyes of civilised mankind we are merely one Empire 
that fights another. The effect in America, always keenly 
interested in India, will be calamitous. She has never 
had any sympathy with British Imperialism ; her sympathy 
for Britain is directed to different and more noble 
aspects of our joint inheritance. This tragic stupidity 
may be a worse disaster than the sinking of many 
battleships. 


Our Turkish Ally 


The new Russian tactic of dictation to neighbours has 
failed in the case of the Turks, who have their proper 
pride. The Turkish Premier has told his Parliament 
bluntly that M. Sarajoglu’s return from Moscow means 
that the negotiations have been broken off. The Russian 
communication sought to disguise this fact by hinting at 
further talks in Angora. In the Turkish explanation 
this grave statement followed: that Turkey had refused 
to give Russia an undertaking to close the Straits “ in the 
event of war between the Soviet and the Allies.” Two 
reflections follow ; the first of them cheerful. The Turks 
have behaved towards France and Great Britain in the 
most friendly and honourable way by refusing to give 
this undertaking. This cannot have been an easy decision 
to take, for Russia is a powerful neighbour, and has 
hitherto lived on the most friendly and helpful terms 
with the Turkish Republic. We may now confidently 
expect that in a few days it will sign its pacts, already 
initiated, with the Western Powers. . But another highly 
disturbing inference is made in some quarters. Is Stalin 
contemplating active military measures, which may bring 
him into the war against the Allies? No one knows. 
He may be providing for some remote contingency 
towards the end of the struggle. He may wish to 
round off his Empire in the Middle East by action 
against Irak or Iran. Both have oil-fields on which the 
Fleet depends. Or at a still earlier stage he may in- 
tend to make a forward move in the Balkans against 


Rumania, which might then invoke the British guarantee. 
It may be that Stalin’s policy is still fluid and undecided, 
but active belligerency is mot excluded. The fidelity of the 
Turks to their bond is at any rate a considerable factor 
that should help to keep him neutral. 


Russia’s Northern Sphere 


The conference of the three Scandinavian Kings with 
the Finnish President in Stockholm may have been called 
primarily to help Finland in her dealings with Moscow. 
But a disquieting report from neutral sources. suggests 
that Stalin, after establishing a protectorate over the Baltic 
States, may have designs also on Scandinavia. This is, 
it is guessed, the subject of the personal correspondence 
now going on between Hitler and Stalin. Stalin, it is 
said, demands that Germany shall recognise that Sweden 
and Norway, but not Denmark, belong to the Russian 
sphere of influence. In particular Russia would occupy 
and fortify the Aaland Isles. In return Russia offers to 
build warplanes and submarines for Germany. This does 
not sound altogether impossible, when one recalls how 
literally Germany has been driven to sell out from the 
Baltic States. In that case also she received a material 
consideration, in the shape of 17} tons of Russian gold, 
something, that is to say, over £5,000,000. On the other 
hand, this suggestion about the Aaland Isles goes far 
beyond what Moscow has demanded from Finland, 
which was merely the right to inspect these islands, in 
order to make sure that they shall remain unfortified. 
It is not clear whether Moscow intends to make any direct 
claim upon Norway and Sweden, or whether she asks 
only that the Germans shall recognise that both shores 
of the Baltic fall within her exclusive sphere of interests. 
Backed by a remarkable diplomatic intervention by the 
United States, Finland remains firm without imprudence. 
She arms, but continues to negotiate. It is likely that she 
will agree to cede Hogland and the other small islets 
that command Kronstadt and the approach to Leningrad, 
but she asks for compensation in Carelia on her eastern 
frontier. That she will allow herself to be coerced into 
any treaty of alliance like those imposed on the Baltic 
States is highly improbable. The moral of these pro- 
ceedings is clear enough. In the jungle that is our 
continent to-day, amid armed Empires that no treaty can 
bind, only a Great Power can be independent. The rest 
survive on sufferance, or balance themselves on a frayed 
and sagging rope. For them the only hope of salvation 
lies in a federal Europe. 


Elections and Democracy 


The Government’s Bill for the suspension of Local 
Elections and Local Registration applies only up to the 
end of 1940; but from Sir John Anderson’s speech it is 
clearly intended to prolong it if the war goes on, and to 
hold no further elections until after peace has been made. 
We are surprised to find the Labour Party fully acquiescing 
in these proposals, and merely demanding that a General 
Election for Parliament shall be held immediately after 
the end of hostilities in order to give the people a chance of 
pronouncing on the terms of peace. Has the Labour 
Party so forgotten the General Election of 1918, at which 
the cries of “Hang the Kaiser!” and “ Make Germany 
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Pay” swept the country, as to believe that the weeks 
immediately after the end of fighting will be a favourable 
time for cool and dispassionate consideration of the terms 
of peace, or indeed of anything at all ? We would sooner 
trust a war-time electorate to vote in by-elections as need 
arose than the whole people in the atmosphere likely to 
prevail at such atime. We therefore hope that the Labour 
Party is not bound to observe a by-election truce for as 
long as the war lasts. As for local elections, we should 
have thought that it would have been much the best 
course to let them go on. Even if they could not be 
fully representative, as Mr. Greenwood argued, Councils 
renewed by imperfect elections would surely be better 
representatives of public opinion than Councils not 
renewed at all. We deplore the present tendency of many 
local authorities to hand over all their powers to Emergency 
Committees, and stop meeting altogether ; and we are 
very glad the London County Council is to resume its 
meetings in spite of the difficulties. Effective local 
government activity is one of the most valuable remaining 
safeguards of democracy in war-time. 


Soaring Prices 


The rise of ten points in the cost of living (twelve points 
in the cost of food alone) during September is the more 
disquieting because it occurred under conditions of State 
control. A part of the increase is, of course, due to the 
higher cost of imports owing to the depreciation of 
sterling ; and something is also attributable to the emer- 
gency budget. But these causes fall very far short of 
explaining the all-round increase. Insurance of stocks 
under the compulsory scheme is another factor in certain 
cases ; and some allowance must be made for disorganisa- 
tion of transport, creating artificial scarcities—for example, 
in the case of fish. The biggest percentage rises are 
47 per cent. for sugar, 29 per cent. for fish, 19 per cent. 
for eggs and salt butter, 12 per cent. for fresh butter, 
and 10 per cent. for bacon. Since the beginning of 
October there have been further advances ; and it is not 
to be wondered at that the Trade Unions, which would 
much prefer low prices to higher wages, are getting 
restive—the more so because there is apt to be a long 
lag between higher prices and higher wages even where 
a Sliding scale system is in force. The cotton operatives 
xs well as the miners and railwaymen are now pressing 
for wage advances ; and there is bound to be a general 
movement unless the increase in prices is promptly 
checked. At any rate, the Government ought to explain 
what its price policy is to be. Mere promises to prosecute 
profiteers—by what looks like a hopeless, cumbrous 
procedure—are beside the point. What is needed is a 
settled policy of checking the rise in prices at a definite 
point, and an effective control designed to implement 
such a policy. 


A Meagre Diet 


The Government, fired at by Mr. Amery, Lady 
Astor, and Mrs. Tate, as well as by Mr. Tom Williams 
‘and other Labour spokesmen, had a bad time in the 
debate on war allowances on Tuesday. Mr. Williams 
drew a forcible contrast between the payments made for 
evacuated children and the sums allowed to the wives and 
families: of men on military service. A wife with four 


children, he pointed out, got 35s. to live on, including 
the money for the rent; and the payment for the fourth 
child worked out at 1s. a week. A Canadian soldier’s 
wife with four children got, not 35s., but £4 12s. 2d. 
Mr. Foot followed these charges with an attack on the 
inadequacy of the proposed disability pensions; and 
throughout the debate not a single unofficial speaker 
defended the Government’s attitude. Captain Crookshank 
and Sir W. Womersley, replying for the Government, 
referred the complainants to the U.A.B., which had 
power to deal with hard cases, and promised the appoint- 
ment of a War Pensions Advisory Committee. They 
promised to take the debate into consideration, and to 
bring forward proposals later. The critics, entirely 
unsatisfied, continue to press for a system of rent allow- 
ances and for an immediate increase in the scale for 
children, which is plainly inconsistent with the minimum 
nutritional needs of the larger families, and markedly 
ungeuerous even for families of more normal size. 


A Week’s Warfare 


In every field, land, air and sea, the Germans have 
reacted perceptibly to Mr. Chamberlain’s rejection of 
Hitler’s peace-offer, but their operations are not yet on 
a great scale. The sinking of the battleship Royal Oak 
by a submarine, while she lay at anchor in Scapa Flow, 
was an astonishing feat of daring and professional! skill, 
as Mr. Churchill very handsomely conceded. The loss 
by drowning of 810 brave men out of a crew of 1,234 has 
reminded us poignantly that this slow-moving war of 
endurance has its major tragedies. German planes have 
scored their first success against a warship by direct hits 
inflicted on the Jron Duke; she, however, was an obsolete 
battleship which had been “ demilitarised” by the 
removal both of her heavy guns and of much of her 
protective armour: even so she was only “ damaged ” 
and there were no casualties. Equally negative in their 
results were the numerous appearances during the week 
of German planes along the East Coast. The only attack 
was made on Rosyth and the ships that lay in the Forth : 
the sinking of an empty cutter was their only success. 
The Forth Bridge, a huge target, was untouched. In this 
raid the A.A.F. brought down three out of four planes. 
In two days eight out of thirty attacking planes were 
destroyed. Mr. Churchill’s policy in publishing the news 
of naval losses promptly and truthfully is to be com- 
mended. We are the more ready to accept his comforting 
view of the success of the Fleet’s hunt for U-boats. Some 
twenty out of a probable sixty are believed to have been 
destroyed since the war started. In France our Expedi- 
tionary Force has now taken over its sector of the line. 
Though heavy concentrations of German troops were 
reported between the Moselle and the Saar, they have 
not yet attempted a major offensive, nor is it likely that 
they will now do so. They were content to drive back 
most of the French outposts, which had occupied advanced 
positions on German soil, mainly for purposes of 
observation. The probability is that air and sea warfare, 
r ainly directed against Britain, will continue without large 
scale operations on the Western Front. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, 2d.; Canada, 14d. 
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MUDDLE 


“Te most surprising appointment since the Emperor 
Caligula made his horse a Consul,” someone remarked 
when Mr. Chamberlain made Sir Thomas Inskip Minister 
of Co-ordination. The quip comes back to mind when 
Sir John Gilmour is brought from his retirement to be- 
come the Minister of Shipping. Certainly no appoint- 
ment in modern times has more surprised the public. 
Sir John has a colourless reputation as an exceedingly 
undistinguished ex-Minister, who was believed to have 
given way some time ago to younger men. First-class 
talent was at Mr. Chamberlain’s service for this vital 
post, and the new Ministry offered a remarkable 
opportunity for bringing in new blood. Sir Arthur 
Salter made his great reputation in the last war largely 
by his work in Allied shipping control; his appointment, 
if he had been willing to accept, would have been an 
excellent stroke of business. So obviously is Sir John 
Gilmour not the right person for the job that we are 
inevitably set asking ourselves what can have induced 
Mr. Chamberlain to appoint him. 

The question, once put, seems easy to answer. Sir 
John Gilmour must surely have been appointed because 
of his unsuitability, and not in spite of it. The shipping 
interests, it is well known, pressed strongly that one of 
themselves should be made Minister of Shipping, in order 
that State control of the industry might be kept well in 
the family. Mr. Chamberlain could not assent to this, 
on account of the suspicion that would inevitably have 
been evoked. So he did the next thing by appointing a 
fainéant Minister, and putting in a leading shipowner to 
act as Controller, and do the real job. The shipping 
interests thus get what they want—call it politely “ self- 
government ” under State control ; and yet Mr. Chamber- 
lain can say, with his hand on his heart, that he has 
appointed as Minister an impartial guardian of the public 
interests. 

The position is not very different in a number of “ con- 
trols,” established under the new emergency departments. 
We have no reason to believe that Mr. Burgin is a master- 
mind, or that his presiding genius makes itself very power- 
fully felt throughout the sections of the Ministry of Supply 
which are scattered over the country. We hear, rather, 
that the “controls” for which he is responsible are 
staffed largely by representatives of the employers’ 
associations or combines concerned with the various com- 
modities and branches of production. One tale after 
another reaches us of employees mercifully saved from 
unemployment by being transferred to the Government’s 
pay-roll, and of allegations by Messrs. B, C and D that 
Mr. A, having got himself into a key position as the 
Government’s agent, is happily engaged in squeezing them 
out. We do not take all these allegations at their face 
value ; but there is enough independent support for some 
of them to make us think that they are not all due to 
Messrs. B, C and D’s thwarted hopes of behaving in the 
same way. 

In the Ministry of Food, over which Mr. Morrison 
presides, things are not going well with the various schemes 
under preparation for the distribution of foodstuffs. In 
this sphere the control has got largely into the hands of 
the various Marketing Boards—that is, once again, of 
bodies representing the producing interests. Enough went 


wrong with most of the marketing schemes in peacetime 
to make us very sceptical of the Marketing Boards’ com- 
petence to organise either production or distribution in 
time of war. It is, moreover, inevitable that each pro- 
ducers’ group should tend to play for its own hand: 
things are bound to go wrong unless there is a really 
strong central control over agriculture and food supply 
as a whole. Perhaps that is to emerge? So far all the 
evidence is to the contrary ; in this case, too, the scatter- 
ing of the various “ controls ” all over the country makes 
effective co-ordination a very difficult task. 

Lord Stamp, we are now asked to believe, will put all 
these things right by advising the Government about the 
co-ordination of economic policy and presiding over a 
co-ordinating committee of departmental officials. We 
have a high respect for Lord Stamp; but can even his 
tireless energy enable him to co-ordinate economic policy 
in his spare time—after attending to the L.M.S. and his 
numerous other preoccupations? No one will accuse 
Lord Stamp of being a nonentity; but we shall only 
begin to believe that his appointment is likely to produce 
the necessary results when we hear that he has resigned 
from the L.M.S. and been given a seat in the War 
Cabinet. 

Some day the incompetence shown in organising great 
Departments—everyone knows about the Ministry of 
Information—on which the entire result of the war 
may depend, will be realised by the public. For the time 
ordinary people are more concerned with the far less 
culpable muddles due to preparation for big-scale aerial 
warfare in the big towns—which, fortunately, has not taken 
place. Steps will also have to be taken about these mud- 
dies. It is no trivial matter that non-evacuated children 
are still running wild in the streets, and that the children 
in the reception areas are still getting, at the most favour- 
able, much less than half an education. It is a serious 
situation when the medical service remains in chaos, 
with patients sorely in need of treatment and the doctors 
and surgeons impatiently waiting about with nothing 
to do. Nor is it a matter of indifference that the re- 
quisitioning of buildings, many of which are still standing 
empty, has been carried out with an apparently complete 
disregard, not only for anyone’s convenience, but also 
for the continued conduct of the normal services of the 
country. And so on, through a whole forest of waste and 
confusion. 

It is not enough excuse that the Government expected 
the war to be different. This muddle is natural to a 
Government which has never thought things out, and 
which is unable to think them out now, because it will not 
face the consequences. Evacuation, as a process, was well 
done; for that was mainly in the hands of competent 
under-administrators. Evacuation, as a policy, seems 
never to have been thought out at all. State control, as a 
process, is doubtless being in many cases quite competently 
managed, where it is being done by civil servants or 
skilled business executives. But State control, as a policy, 
also seems never to have been thought out; one process 
has never been related to another. 

This Government is exceedingly incompetent. Having 
no considered policy of its own, it tells business men to 
carry on in the name of the State. To use the services 
of experienced men who know their various trades is 
plain common sense. But it is of the essence of the 
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business mind to ignore the repercussions of its actions 
on things with which it is not concerned—for example, 
other trades and the social life of the country. Hence, 
a patchwork of “ controls” run by sectional interests is 
the very negation of any sort of co-ordinated planning of 
the national effort. What is needed is an Economic 
General Staff and a Home Cabinet for the planning of 
the nation’s wartime life. Nothing short of this will do ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain is, we fear, altogether incapable of 
rising to a sense of the need. 


THE AMERICAN EMBARGO 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Ar the moment of writing it seems reasonably certain that 
the embargo will be repealed—but not soon. No one hopes 
for definite action in less than a month, and some say not 
before Christmas. Therein lies the danger, since some 
unexpected turn of events abroad might have unpredictable 
effects on Congress. The isolationist bloc is determined to go 
to town with the debate. “‘ We are going to have a bully 
fight,”” Senator Johnson, one of their leaders, promised re- 
cently. And there is no way to stop them, since even the 
pro-repeal Senators would not allow the “gag-law” to be 
invoked as President Wilson did when “a little band of wilful 
men ” tried to out-talk his Armed Ship Bill during the last war. 

The Repeal needs only a simple majority of the Senate, 
that is 49 votes.* All the Washington correspondents are busy 
tabulating their estimates of the probable Senatorial line-up. 
Of those sure to vote with the Administration, that is for 
repeal, the lowest estimate I have seen is 42 and the highest 
48. Of those against repeal the highest estimate I have seen 
is 33. On the surface, therefore, it looks as if the Adminis- 
tration would have a walk-over. But it is worth remembering 
that a small group of Senators talked Congress into voting 
against America’s joining the World Court, although at the 
time it came up for debate no one thought the isolationists 
had a chance. 

Why do the isolationists want to keep the embargo? One 
of their arguments is that to change the law in wartime in 
favour of one side (since only the Allies could obtain American 
arms under the cash-and-carry or title-and-take plan) would be 
*‘unneutral.” This is easily countered by the argument that 
the Neutrality Act as it stands is unneutral because it favours 
the aggressor. But the chief theme of the isolationists is that 
to supply arms to the belligerents would be the first step down 
the slippery slope to active participation in the war. The 
obvious answer to that is that repeal of the embargo and the 
supplying of arms to the Allies now would enable them to 
win without the U.S.A. and, therefore, lessen the chance of 
America getting into war. But the President cannot come out 
and say this, because to do so would be “ unneutral.” 

Nevertheless, its truth is so obvious that even the Borah- 
bloc must recognise it. Can they be sincere, then, when they 
say they want to keep the embargo in order to keep the U.S.A. 
out of war? They are not pro-Germans (Senator Reynolds, 
tor instance, who is, has kept himself well in the background). 
One explanation I have heard, from what the newspapers 
would call an “ authoritative source,” is that they are all tied 
to their own past. Who were the Senate isolationist leaders 
twenty years ago? Johnson, Borah, La Follette, Champ 
Clark, Lodge. Who are they now? Johnson, Borah, the son 


*Our correspondent wrote before the proposal had been made in the 
United States Senate on October roth that the Neutrality Bill should 
be divided in half, so as to separate the proposed repeal of the arms 
embargo from the remaining provisions. The effect of this would 
have been to make easier the passage of the “cash and carry” 
clauses, at the cost of making much more difficult the repeal of the 
embargo on the export of arms. The defeat of this amendment, which 
was generally regarded as likely to be fatal to the repeal of the embargo, 
by 65 votes to 26, was the first trial of strength on the Bill in the Senate, 
and is regarded as having materially improved its chances. 





of La Follette, the son of Champ Clark, the son of Lodge. 
Also Vandenberg and Nye. The former has his eye on 1940 
and the latter is, of course, the author of the Neutrality Act 
and, if he had his way, would not like to see so much as a 
peanut shipped across the Atlantic. 

In the Administration camp, on the other hand, the presence 
of so many bitter Roosevelt-haters who, under other circum- 
stances, would rather go through hell and high water than 
vote with the President, shows that they are acting from deep 
conviction. This embargo fight is, I think, the first thing in 
seven years that has cut across the Roosevelt issue. Senator 
George and Senator Tydings are the two anti-New Deal 
Democrats who headed the President’s “‘ purge ”’ list last year. 
Mr. Roosevelt even went to Maryland to speak in person in 
support of Senator Tyding’s rival. Yet they are both voting 
for repeal. Senator Carter Glass, whose passionate battle 
against the President’s fiscal policies brought him to the verge 
of apoplexy, is voting for repeal. Vice-President Garner, the 
leader of the anti-New Deal faction within the Party, is work- 
ing for repeal. Senator Taft, a leading Republican candidate 
for 1940, is voting for repeal. Apart from such men, the rank 
and file of the Democratic party votes, of course, with the 
Administration. 

Whether the Roosevelt-haters outside Washington can bring 
themselves to give active support to the President in this battle 
is not yet clear. Certainly business and industry would benefit 
from repeal, but so far they do not appear to be doing any 
lobbying on its behalf. 

And that brings up the most curious aspect of this fight. 
All the lobbying, all the mass meetings, all the “ write-your- 
Congressman ” campaigns, all the female “ peace ” delegations 
panting up Capitol Hill are on the other side. They are 
flooding the country with oratory and handbills, hammering 
away at the theme that “ Keep the Embargo ” and “ Keep us 
out of War ” are the same thing. Congress is being inundated 
with letters and telegrams said to be ten to one against repeal. 
Yet Dr. Gallup reports §7 per cent. of the public in favour of 
repeal, and the Fortune poll shows 36 per cent. who would 
send help to the Allies alone plus another 29 per cent. who 
favour cash-and-carry, leaving only 35 per cent. who cither 
have no opinion or want rigid neutrality. 

These figures make it perfectly obvious that, as all the 
Washington correspondents have pointed out, the letters to 
Congress against repeal are largely the product of an organised 
campaign. With Father Coughlin turning the crank, Mr. 
Henry Ford paying the bills and Colonel Lindbergh, Galahad- 
like, leading the cohorts, this campaign is doing itself proud. 
It would be ungenerous to point out that both Ford and 
Lindbergh have been decorated by the present German 
Government. Working through sincere pacifist groups, the 
“ front” which the anti-repealers have been able to mobilise 
is remarkable. Look at the list of sponsors for a mass meeting 
which is to be held here to-morrow night: Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, National Council for 
Prevention of War, Fellowship of Reconciliatign, War Resisters 
League, Keep America Out of War Congress, Youth Com- 
mittee Against War, World Peaceways and World Peace 
Commission of the Methodist Church and the Church of the 
Brethren. 

Why is there no comparable campaign for repeal? Why 
is there no sign of the sort of fight that was put up to lift the 
embargo on Spain? (I wonder does Whitehall remember the 
embargo on Spain with any irony now?) The answer, I 
think, lies in the disorganisation of the Left since the Russo- 
German Pact. Campaigns, no matter what they are for, don’t 
just happen; they have to be organised. And it would be 
up to the Left to do it because the Democratic Party can’t— 
the fight must be kept non-partisan—big business is apparently 
scared and all the peace and patriot groups are on the other 
side. But the Left is in no state to organise anything at this 
moment. The Communists are out—their extraordinary 
maladroitness following the announcement of the Pact was 
embarrassing to watch—and their galvanising energy is missed. 
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And to a great many other people of all shades of opinion 
there is still “ something phoney” about this war. That is 
perhaps an ungracious thing for an American to say when 
Englishmen and French are in the trenches. But the feeling 
exists, although future events may dissipate it. 
New York, 
September 28th, 1939. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN WARTIME 


Wuen war broke out in 1914 one of its outstanding immediate 
effects was to dislocate the labour market and cause widespread 
unemployment. So much was this the case that the Trade 
Unions and the Labour movement generally were largely 
preoccupied during the early months of the war with devising 
and forcing upon the Government measures for the relief 
of distress among the unemployed. This was, of course, the 
more necessary because in 1914 unemployment insurance 
extended only to a few trades, and the poor law was the only 
other provision available for those who were left without 
resources. Nowadays, with unemployment insurance extending 
to most classes of workers except domestic servants and the 
“ intellectual proletariat,” and with the U.A.B. catering for 
most of those who are not covered by insurance, there cannot 
be the same call for emergency measures of relief. But the 
situation is also quite different in another respect; for the 
present war was preceded by an intensive period of war prepara- 
tion, so that much less shifting of workers is needed in order 
to adjust the national economy to war conditions. Nor has 
unemployment appeared on anything like the same scale as 
it did in 1914, though there are areas in which large numbers 
have been thrown out of work, and certain types of workers, 
such as domestic servants and “ black-coats,” have been hard 
hit by the flight of private residents and businesses from 
- London and some other large towns. There are very serious 
hardships in many places, but they are offset in the statistics 
by increased employment elsewhere. 

In the last war it was some time before a shortage of labour 
made itself felt except here and there in the case of highly 
skilled workers. But among the highly skilled the shortage 
fairly soon became serious. This was largely because, under 
the voluntary system of recruitment for the armed forces, no 
attempt at all was made, at any rate in the earlier stages, to 
prevent highly skilled men from enlisting in the army, even 
when their services would have been much more valuable at 
home. Of coal miners and of certain types of highly skilled 
engineers and shipbuilders there was soon a very short supply, 
so that steps had even to be taken to bring back some of them 
from the army in order to keep up the supply of munitions 
and prevent too sharp a fall in the output of other essential 
goods. It is true that, in the later stages of the war, some 
of these men were again “ combed-out”; but that was only 
after there had been time to readjust industry on a basis which 
economised greatly in the use of skilled workers. 

On the present occasion, due care had been taken well 
before the war began to draw up schedules of reserved occupa- 
tions, and to plan the output not only of munitions, but also 
of other essential goods, well in advance as far as the supply 
of workers was concerned. The introduction of military 
compulsion naturally made this very much easier ; for even if 
the. supply of skilled workers in some years’ time is likely to 
suffer seriously as a consequence of the mass enlistment of 
the great majority of the younger men, the immediate effects 
on output-capacity are much less than those of an indiscriminate 
process of voluntary enlistment. Even under compulsion, 
output must, of course, suffer increasingly as more workers in 
the prime of manhood are taken away ; but it becomes com- 
paratively simple to retain in industry the key-workers who are 
of most importance for its maintenance under the immediate 
pressure of war needs. 

In drawing up the schedules of reserved occupations the 
Trade Unions have, of course, been consulted; and they are 


now busy negotiating with the Minister of Labour and National 
Service about the steps which are to be taken in applying 
“ dilution ” where it is needed and in providing for the substitu- 
tion of less skilled or female workers where a shortage of 
labour makes itself felt. Some industries are already facing 
quite special complications—above all others, waterside 
transport ; for the diversion of a large proportion of seagoing 
trade from the eastern to the western ports of Great Britain 
makes necessary emergency provisions for the transference of 
skilled stevedores, dockers and other waterside workers, either 
temporarily for particular jobs or “for the duration.” In 
this instance, the Transport and General Workers’ Union and 
the other Unions concerned have already entered into national 
arrangements for transference, including free travelling facilities 
from port to port and the payment of emergency allowances 
to men transferred. No other industry has had, so far, to 
face a quite similar problem ; but, if the war goes on, it is 
very possible that large movements of production will also 
become necessary, and in that event similar arrangements will 
doubtless have to be made. 

One great preoccupation of the Trade Unions, in facing war 
conditions, is to avoid as far as possible the dislocation of the 
established practices of collective bargaining which they have 
built up with the various bodies of employers. One reason 
(though not the only one) why the Unions dislike compulsory 
arbitration is that it interferes with their normal methods of 
arranging matters with the employers ; and, again, one reason 
for their dislike of military conscription is their fear that, by 
leading to at any rate a partial industrial conscription it may 
have a similar effect. The Trade Unions have spent so much 
time and energy in creating the systems of collective bargaining 
which now exist in most industries that they are very loth to 
have them in any way disturbed—even to the extent of appear- 
ing extremely conservative when new methods of organisation 
are proposed, and of seeming to prefer to take the employers’ 
side against many measures of State intervention which would 
upset their traditional practices. This conservatism of the 
Unions about systems of “ recognition,” which have cost them 
great and prolonged struggles to win, is an important fact to 
be taken into account in estimating Trade Union policies in 
time of war. 

The Unions want to keep their methods of collective bargain- 
ing as far as possible intact; but they want also to secure 
recognition of a further claim which employers have always 
rejected in time of peace. They demand that, where the State 
is taking in hand the reorganisation of industry in the national 
interest and under public control, it shall deal not only with 
the employers, who normally claim the right to direct economic 
policy, but also with the representatives of the workers. In 
other words, the Unions claim to be consulted not only about 
the “‘ dilution,” “‘ substitution,” and “ transference ” of labour, 
but also about all measures which the State is proposing to 
take for the control of industry, the regulation of profits, the 
rationing of supplies—and indeed about every major question 
of economic policy. 

This claim, it will be remembered, was advanced strongly 
during the last war; and when, in 1917, the “ Whitley” 
Committee made the famous report on which the Whitley 
Councils were based in the period of post-war reconstruction, 
it was suggested that the new machinery would go a long way 
towards satisfying Trade Union aspirations. But in fact Whitley 
Councils were never set up for most of the major industries ; 
and, where they were, the idea that they could become instru- 
ments for the joint determination of economic policy by 
“Capital” and “Labour” speedily faded away. “ Joint 
control” came soon to be recognised as impracticable in face 
of the employers’ quite understandable insistence that whoever 
took the risks of profit and loss must also finally decide what 
was to be done. 

One great difference between war and peace conditions is 
that in wartime, over a large section of industry, the risk of 
loss practically disappears, and the question that remains is 
how much profit the employer is to be allowed to make and 
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to retain. When the State becomes the final arbiter, it is 
reasonable for the Trade Unions to maintain that their point 
of view ought to be considered equally with the employers’, 
and to claim representation on whatever bodies are set up to 
allocate supplies, determine priorities, and in general reorganise 
industry on a war footing. Even if “‘ joint control ” is unwork- 
able under capitalism in time of peace, that does not mean 
that the Government in time of war can regard the employers’ 
as the only interest to be considered when matters of economic 
organisation are to be decided. 

If this claim is conceded, it is not the less important to 
ensure that State control shall be real State control ; it 
must not be a device for handing over the powers of the 
State to private interests, even if these interests include the 
Trade Unions. The vital decisions ought to be taken 
impartially by representatives of the public, after full consulta- 
tion with the interests affected by them. Nor can a leading 
employer, or for that matter a leading Trade Unionist, be 
regarded as being changed automatically into a watchdog of 
the consuming public simply because he has become a temporary 
civil servant. It is essential that persons not normally con- 
cerned with the running of the various industries should be 
put in final charge of their wartime administration. 

If these principles are kept in mind, it should be possible 
to arrange for the mobilisation of this country’s industrial 
man-power much more smoothly in this war than in the last 
great war, especially if it is found possible to avoid any legal 
restrictions which would tie the hands of Trade Union 
executives, and thus inevitably lead to the emergence of 
unofficial “ rank and file ” movements. It will be much better 
to avoid, if we can; both compulsory arbitration and any formal 
declaration of an “ industrial truce,” and to carry on with the 
normal processes of collective bargaining, merely adapting 
them to the changed conditions, and not superseding them by 
emergency laws imposed from outside. Friction there will be, 
in any circumstances; but it is likely to be handled most 
easily if the hands of Trade Unionism are left free, and it is 
given a prominent part to play in the tasks of wartime organisa- 
tion without being so shackled that its members can no longer 
regard it as a sufficient guardian of their rights. 


A LONDON DIARY 


“ EveryTHIne is possible but nothing is likely,” said a friend 
to me the other day, and that is the best short summary of the 
position I have yet heard. There are very few prophecies 
that I would care to make in the present situation. Here is 
one. The Germans are not likely to make a big attack in the 
West during the winter months. They will only recapture the 
ground lost on the Saar, which, as the communiqués make 
clear, the French do not expect to hold. They will continue 
attacks on British shipping and military objectives and they 
will continue to make peace offers. The British are in a weak 
position until they themselves lay down terms on which peace 
would be possible. We shall gain far more sympathy with the 
rest of the world and far more unity at home when we translate 
Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase about making a new world 
into something more concrete. I do not think we can expect 
the Government to give us a detailed list of war aims in the 
present circumstances—that is impossible—but they ought to 
take action which shows that we are not fighting merely for the 
preservation of the status quo. India is the most obvious test. 
How can we pretend to be fighting for democracy, if during 
the war, the Hindu population has to be coerced by the 
British Army ? Remember that Congress offered co-operation. 
As it was, Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Hitler was only a 
dignified exercise in negation. That it would begin with 
a refusal of Hitler’s terms, if they could be called such, was 
obvious, but to me and to many others it was lamentable that 
it contained no positive and hopeful side. Theoretically, it 
did not. slam the door, because there was a suggestion that 
if Germany would give some guarantee of good faith, negotia- 


tions might be possible, but one does not know what sort of 
guarantee is intended. Can one take seriously phrases about 
fighting for a new social order when they come from this 
Government? A conception of this new order is the thing 
we need above all whether war goes on or peace of some 
kind proves feasible. “ Morale” does not mean war-fever— 
of which, in fact, there is no sign among the British. It 
means having something positive to hope for and live for; 
when people have that, they also have something for which 
they are prepared in the last resort to dic. 


* * * 


Everyone ought to read Hansard nowadays. If you want to 
know how much alive Parliament is you should read last week’s 
debate on propaganda and the Ministry of Information. There 
are two reasons why this particular Ministry has come in for 
such a special dose of criticism. The first is that the muddles 
in it cannot be hushed up like those in the Ministry of Supply 
or Agriculture. If news gets released and then censored and 
then released again and if there are -999 public employees 
doing nothing very obvious, the public is bound to know. The 
second reason is that the press has always disliked the idea 
of a Ministry of Information ; like the B.B.C. it is a possible 
rival and enemy. Outside the press some ot the bitterest 
critics of the Ministry are men who applied for jobs in it and 
failed to get them. The first result of criticism was to 
put an end to the potentially valuable but overstaffed regional 
organisation and to move the censorship from Bloomsbury to 
Whitehall. Journalists who now have to run round in the dark 
from one Service department to another are very dubious 
whether this last change is any gain. Its only object was to 
enable the Ministry to report a reduction in staff, which was, 
of course, no real reduction at all. But the axe is now falling 
with a vengeance ; one department has completely disappeared 
overnight and others have been ordered to reduce staff by 
one third. All this, as far as I can see, without any regard for 
the real needs of publicity. The axe is a Treasury axe and the 
big trees at the top remain unscathed. Naturally civil servants 
who are on the Government pay roll but who may really be 
the obstructionists are kept, while specialists who have been 
biting their nails in frustration for seven weeks are sacked with 
a stain on their character. Some of the ablest are resigning. 


* * * 


The real deficiencies of the Ministry have not been generally 
understood, though they were explained in very able 
speeches in the Commons by John Parker, and Noel Baker, and 
Henry Brooke. You should contrast their speeches with the 
sneers of Mr. Andrew MacLaren who raised a mean laugh by 
personal attacks on individuals who could not reply. May 
I summarise the real situation? (1) The whole organisation 
is misconceived, because, if the object is a centre of infor- 
mation which will answer Dr. Goebbels, Civil Service 
technique is absurd. The point of a Civil Service department 
is not to make mistakes. Every document goes through 
a number of hands, is carefully examined, and decision 
is taken after the circulation of innumerable memoranda. 
Personal responsibility is at a minimum. But a Ministry 
that wishes to counter Dr. Goebbels should be organised 
like a general staff or like a newspaper, where each job is one 
man’s responsibility and where he is liable to be thrown out 
on his ear if it goes wrong. Can you conceive of these civil 
servants and retired army officers—often excellent men at 
their old jobs—working in all the hurry and apparent chaos of 
an evening paper which has to rush out an edition in two hours’ 
time ? The need all the time is quick decision. (2) The 
head of such a Department should not be a judge, who is 
trained not to make up his mind till the hearing is complete 
and all the evidence has been sifted, but a younger man, 
experienced in the methods of publicity. Lord Macmillan is 
an able and enlightened person, but the Minister of Information 
should not be in the House of Lords ; he should be on an equality 
with the Service Ministers and in the House of Commons. 
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(3) Men dealing with cinema publicity should know something 
about films—one of the film staff had never heard of 
the March of Time and had not been in a cinema for two years— 
and the man who collaborates with the B.B.C. should not be a 
first-class expert on the cotton industry. (3) No adequate 
thought seems to have been given to the business of stating 
Britain’s case abroad. I suspect that here, as in many other 
cases, the fault is not with people in the Ministry, but with the 
censorship and ultimately with the Government which has 
provided no drive and evinced no serious desire to “ tell the 
world.” The facts revealed in the debate about the flood of 
German news, which is reaching neutral countries, and in 
particular America, and the complete failure of Britain even to 
get proper publicity, are really heart-breaking. Even more 
distressing is the wording of the leaflets which were dropped 
over Germany, sometimes in bad German, clumsily written by 
someone with no specialised knowledge of German psychology. 
And that someone was not in the Ministry of Information. 


* *x * 


_I wonder how many of my readers know where the title of 
Huxley’s new novel (After Many a Summer) comes from ? 
I didn’t myself at first. It is from Tennyson’s 7ithonus : 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes, I wither slowly in thine arms 

Here at the quiet limit of the world. 
It is the poem about the mortal to whom the gods granted 
eternal life but forgot to add eternal youth. So he became 
helplessly old and his immortality was a curse to him. Picking 
titles out of poems, as one picks flowers out of an herbaceous 
border, is a pretty new device. A. S.M. Hutchinson, I think, 
started it with Jf Winter Comes. Before then titles were 
usually either just names of heroes or of places (John Inglesant, 
The Mill on the Floss, Martin Chuzzlewit) or indications of the 
moral you might expect from the book (Ji’s Never Too Late 
to Mend, Great Expectations, Pride and Prejudice). The 
advantage of the Poetic Tag as title is that it touches (or should 
touch—who recognised Eyeless in Gaza?) a matted net of 
memories in the reader as well as suggesting a moral without 
the embarrassment of sententiousness. Huxley has the 
additional advantage of having found a poem which will pro- 
vide an excellent series of titles merely by reading straight 
on. The books almost write themselves :—Me Only (auto- 
biography of Mr. Godfrey Winn, or a sequel to Mein Kampf, 
perhaps) Cruel Immortality Consumes (surely a better title for 
Huxley’s current novel than his own), J Wither Slowly (a 
Marxian description of the State) In Thine Arms (a novel by 
any one of the imitators of Elinor Glyn) or perhaps some 
meditations by an outmoded Anglican clergyman) Here at the 
Quiet Limit of the World (Peter Fleming’s next travel book). . . 


* * is 


What an extraordinary spectacle this is! Thousands of 
children in the towns with no schools to go to, playing in the 
streets by day and, often not so innocently, by night. No 
organisation, no discipline, nothing to interest or guide them. 
You ask why the schools are not opening again? Because the 
Government very naturally thinks that numbers of children in a 
building offer too good a target for the bomber, and because 
if the schools open the slow drift back to the towns will 
be immediately intensified. Something is now being done, 
something strangely unorganised and primitive. Parents are 
being asked to lend a room for lessons and small classes are 
organised in them. I have just come across a L.C.C. teacher, 
who is authorised to walk about the streets, find children play- 
ing and ask them whether they would like to come to school. 
Having collected a contingent, he takes them to a house and 
gives them lessons and then gives another half a dozen a turn 
of school. Sometimes he coilects the children round a pile of 
sandbags. Really, Hitler does put us to a lot of inconvenience. 
As a young woman remarked the other day, “It’s a perfect 
scream of a.war!” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Donald McCairn. 
All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
There are occasions when it is wise to disregard the old counsel 
de mortuis nihil nisi bonum, and this is one of them. It is both appro- 
priate and necessary to record that Freud’s unhealthy obsession with 


In itself 
a sufficiently grave evil, this result has had consequences immeasurably 
malignant, for it undoubtedly paved the way for wide acceptance of 
that complete Jewish ideology out of which sprang bolshevism, nazism 
and the present war.—Letter in Lancet. 


Dogs are having a nervous time just now. Their meat allowances 
are being gradually reduced to meet the rationing, they are having to 
get used to compressed meats and other substitutes. And at the same 
time they are getting buffeted in the hours of the black-out. Marshall 
and Snelgrove are having great success with their black-out coats for 
dogs. Costing half a guinea, they are made in white gleaming fabric 
with an occasional red spot, and they not only show up the dog, so 
that he shall not be trodden on, but they add bells to announce his 
coming. Add, too, your dog’s identity disc, and, even if he should 
stray, you can feel that he is safe.—Observer. 


I hear that the Censorship, which is housed in a fastness “ some- 
where near London,” has a staff that is socially as well as intellectually 


There are, for instance, Lady Bridgett Poulett and Mrs. Rosemary 
Horlick, as well as a number of ex-City men and erudite ex-officials. 
—Evening Standard. 


Blackout.—Carry a White Pekinese . 
Telegraph. 


THE DECAY OF LYING 


Oscar WILDE once wrote an essay called The Decay of Lying. 
It is a good many years since I read it, but, so far as I can 
remember, Wilde deplored the diminution of lying as a sign 
of the failure of the human imagination and traced much that 
was wrong with American culture at the time to the fact that 
the national hero of the American people was a man who 
even in boyhood admitted that he could not tell a lie. I 
forget whether Wilde regarded the decay of lying as merely 
a temporary phenomenon or whether he looked on the world 
as permanently doomed to the dullness of veracity. If he was 
a pessimist on the latter scale, how magnificently events have 
belied his prophecy! If he returned to earth to-day, he would 
find the world a playground of lying beyond the dreams of 
Munchausen. 

There are, of course, many reasons for lying and for not 
lying. The chief reasons for not lying are either lack of the 
necessary talent, as with George Washington, or failure from 
some honourable or prudential reason to develop the gift. 
As for the chief reasons for lying, they are, I imagine, love of 
lying for its own sake, fear of causing other people pain, fear 
of enduring pain or indeed any kind of trouble oneself, and the 
necessity of manufacturing propaganda. Of these the fear of 
causing other people pain is perhaps the most commendable. 
If one’s lie seems to work like salve on a wound, it seldom 
keeps one awake at night afterwards owing to the prickings 
of one’s conscience. I think Tolstoy maintained that, if a 
would-be murderer asked you whether you had seen his in- 
tended victim going along a road, you had no right, even if he 
had a gun in his hand, to tell him a lie. In such cases I regard 
the liar as the moral man. _It is not good to tell a lie, but it is 
better to tell a lie than to be an accomplice in a murder, and to 
tell the truth in such circumstances is to be an accomplice. 
Truth, in fact, like patriotism, is not enough. If telling the 
truth will only lead to an immoral end, it is better to be 
economical with the truth. Who, if he were sheltering a 
fugitive from justice, would feel a better man after admitting 
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to his pursuers that the man was upstairs in his house ? That 
is one test of how far it is right to tell the truth. 

Lying for the love of lying is another matter. With many 
people it is merely the result of egotism. There are men and 
women who cannot bear to admit that anyone has had more 
interesting experiences than themselves. I once knew a 
man who, if you told him of some extraordinary thing that had 
happened to you, would, after listening attentively, say to 
you: “ My dear fellow, exactly the same thing happened to 
myself,” and would proceed to cap your story with a story 
still more extraordinary. Tell him that you had been warned 
in a dream not to pass a certain wall, and that the next day 
the wall had collapsed and killed a man, and he immediately 
invented a story about a premonition which had once prevented 
him from travelling on an American train which had afterwards 
plunged into an abyss with the loss of hundreds of lives. If 
you told him that you had once had tea with the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, he would 
have trumped your ace by recalling the jorums of Burgundy 
he had drunk when dining with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
And he would have given the Archbishop an excellent reputa- 
tion as a man who drank glass for glass. He had a poker face 
and always wore a top hat, and, with these aids to deception, 
invariably travelled on the railways without a ticket. To do 
this, of course, he had to travel first-class. He had a genius 
for deception, and loved the game, and deceived everybody 
except his friends. 

Another man I knew—he also always travelled first-class 
but never bought a first-class ticket—took a particular pleasure 
in posing as some famous or important person to strangers. 
He told me that he once found himself in a railway compart- 
ment with an agreeable stranger to whom he confided the fact 
that he was an actor by profession and, on being asked his 
name, replied, “ Charles Warner ”—a Victorian actor who, 
though now all but forgotten, approached greatness. The 
stranger seemed greatly interested in his conversation, asked 
him about the parts he had played, and how he liked playing 
them, and by the time the train reached London my friend 
had probably told more lies than an ordinary Englishman tells 
in a lustre. As they parted, the stranger handed him his card, 
on which, to the consternation of my friend, was the name 
“ Seymour Hicks.” Of course, even this part of the story 
may have been a lie. When my friend was lying and when he 
was not lying, nobody except himself ever knew, if even he 
knew. 

George Borrow, I suppose, might fairly be classed with this 
kind of liar. And a good many other writers of books of 
reminiscences. Reminiscence is, perhaps, the most common 
form of lying. To a greater and greater extent it has become 
a branch of imaginative literature. 

Lying to avoid trouble, is, except to the psychologist, less 
interesting. There is little entertainment—and no edification 
—to be had from the perjuries of the law-courts. I am enough 
of a Victorian to believe that, to shelter a woman’s name, even 
perjury is permissible. Not that I had ever occasion to shelter 
a woman’s name, but I used to read novels about men who did. 
As for the ordinary perjurer, however, he is too self-centred 
to be attractive. He lies, not from imaginative delight, but 
from self-interest. Sometimes he is even paid to lie—a 
mere hack. Some years ago, a magistrate in Ceylon, disgusted 
by the contradictions in the evidence. of one of the witnesses, 
said to the lawyer: “ Call your next liar.” How often and 
in how many countries magistrates and judges might with 
good reason have been as frank! Even people as advanced 
in the scale of civilisation as motorists are tempted to lie when 
they get into law-courts. Heirs to the science and invention 
of ages, they are also manifestly, when once they appear in 
court, heirs to Ananias and Sapphira. Lord Hewart once 
said that he had for years been trying motoring cases in which 
two cars, each of them on the right side of the road and each 
of them stationary, had been involved in a head-on collision. 
Oscar Wilde, I think, would have liked to live to hear that— 
to realise that, in spite of the signs of its decay with the dis- 





appearance of the horse, lying had experienced a conspicuous 
renaissance with the arrival of the motor-car. Imagination 
has come into its own again. 

Of all the forms of lying which have graced our age, however, 
none, I think, would have had more attraction for Wilde than 
what is called propaganda. There has never been lying quite 
like this before. The skill with which every instrument for 
making the truth universally known—the printing-press and, 
more particularly, the wireless—has been perverted into a 
means of disseminating lies will surely seem to posterity all 
but miraculous. Herr Hitler, however, decided many years 


ago that without lying his cause had little chance of success 


and, with the intensity of a man of genius, he built up a policy 
of deliberate truthlessness. I should not myself call him a 
liar, as accusations of the kind only lead to tu guoques, but he 
has made it clear enough in Mein Kampf that he is sincerely 
convinced that where propaganda begins, truth ends. He 
even praises the English for the brilliant effectiveness of their 
lying in the last war, and counsels Germans to follow so noble 
an example. 

I think it was Lord Ponsonby who said that in war truth is 
the first victim. The Nazis decided that in this matter what 
was good enough for war was good enough for peace, and even 
school-histories were falsified as school-histories—and this 
is saying a lot—had never been falsified before. Newspapers 
became the means of hiding the truth from the German people, 
who were taught to regard themselves as the innocent victims 
of foreign warmongers and of Jews on the home front in 1918. 
Germany had never tried to starve England into surrender 
with submarines; but England had starved Germany into 
surrender with the blockade. And so on. 

And now, having mastered their own people with this kind of 
propaganda, the Nazis are trying propaganda equally imagina- 
tive on the English people over the wireless. Their broadcasts 
in English are one of the most curious of the many curious 
features of the present war. Some people say the Nazi propa- 
ganda in English is effective, but my own experience is that 
no one takes it seriously. People get tired of hearing about 
the sinking of the Ark Royal when they know that it has not 
been sunk at all; and, after Herr Hitler’s confession of his 
belief in the necessity of a drum-fire of lies, even if it had been 
sunk, no one would believe it on such questionable authority. 
Still, it cannot be denied that Dr. Goebbels and his fellow- 
Nazis have done much to recreate the imaginative life of Europe. 
If a Nazi George Washington had cut down a cherry-tree, he 
would have denied the deed boldly and sworn that an English- 
man or a Jew was the arboricide. I am sure that, if Wilde 
were alive to-day, he would feel reassured. Man, whatever 
he may have been in the nineties, is once again an imaginative 
animal. 5.2. 


DRANG NACH DEUTSCHLAND 


German nationals are being expelled from the Baltic States. 
Similar action is expected elsewhere.—News item. 


Tevrons come to the Fiihrer’s call. 

Sieg Heil ! 

His Reich has Lebensraum for all. 

Sieg Heil ! 

With yet one more dynamic stroke 

The Fiihrer frees his far-flung Folk, 

The Nordic blood snaps the ape man’s yoke ! 
Sieg Heil ! 


From all the earth’s subhuman States, 
Bravo ! 

The Reich her own repatriates. 

Bravo ! 

No Balt, blood-brother to the brute, 

The Teuton now shall persecute— 

The Nordic flower seeks the Nordic root. 
Bravo ! 
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Rack to the Reich from the Balkan bloc, 
Hurra ! 

To its sacred soil streams the German stock. 
Hurra ! 

As far away under Roosevelt’s lash, 

The Nordic Breed spurns the mongrel trash— 
It can hardly wait for the homeward dash. 
Hurra ! 


No Power shall stem that primal thrust, 

Nicht wahr ? 

You can’t see the Ruling Race for dust, 

Nicht wahr ? 

Her tortured children the Reich has won, 
The Drang nach Deutschland has begun, 

And a crashing good thing for everyone. 

Nicht wahr ? 

SAGITTARIUS 


Miscellany 


THE HONOUR AND DIGNITY 
OF THE FREE MIND 


By H. G. WELLs 


The Annual Congress of the International P.E.N. Club was 
to have been held in Stockholm from September 4th to Sep- 
tember 7th, 1939. At first I was disinclined to attend and would 
not undertake to give a lecture, but as the world crisis developed 
I realised that it afforded the possibility of a clear public 
assertion of the supreme value of the creative mind. I pre- 
pared the following address and asked the Secretary of the 
Congress to afford me facilities for a semi-public delivery. 
But as the war crisis became intense, first one group and then 
another decided not to attend and the Congress was finally 
abandoned. The world-intelligence organisation evaporated, 
promising to materialise again on a more favourable occasion. 
I went to Stockholm for a day or so nevertheless and I dis- 
cussed the world situation with one or two writers who had 
already gathered there. Under the circumstances, however, 
my address reads rather like a companion piece to Max Beer- 
bohm’s remarkable caricature of Walt Whitman exhorting the 
American eagle to soar. The Stockholm P.E.N. Club never 
flapped a wing. In the words of the Great English poet, it 
“softly and silently vanished away. For the Club was a 
Boojum, you see.” 


An Address which was not delivered in Stockholm 


Tue P.E.N. Club is an organisation which has come to 
realise its possible functions as it has grown, and developed 
responsibilities from unpretentious beginnings. Let me not 
exaggerate its realities. I could wish that it included all the 
literary and artistic and scientific and educational and journal- 
istic people in the world. Or at least that it could gather all 
the stars of those activities into its constellation. Then, 
indeed, it would be a power. 

But as the stars in the intellectual and artistic world have 
temperaments and individualities and amour propre and a 
touchiness, it is almost in their nature not to combine but to 
go off at the slightest excuse, at a tangent. We of the P.E.N. 
Club are as representative as we can be. We deplore our 
deserters, our abstainers, we deplore a sort of snobbishness 
that keeps many a tender, if gifted, egotism aloof from us, 
but that must not deter us from speaking and acting plainly 
as the voice of the free, mental and creative activities of mankind. 

There ts no other body able to undertake this task. 

In its beginnings the P.E.N. Club made no such claim. 
It implied rather than asserted the world republic of art, 
literature and thought. It confined itself mainly to pleasant 
social encounters, to travel, sight-seeing and an interchange of 


services, because it did not realise that its assumption of the 
supremacy of culture and civilisation in human affairs could be 
challenged. It thought that was being taken care of else- 
where. Stress was laid, therefore, on local colour and local 
interests. 

Now there is a great darkening of the face of human affairs, 
and we realise that what were the tacit assumptions of our 
early days have, in this gathering darkness, to come into the 
foreground of our minds. 

In the past we have stressed our character as national repre- 
sentatives. It is possible that we have stressed that side of 
life too much. Too much stress has been laid on the national 
aspect of cultural life. I have beside me two little books as 
an example. They represent two collections of pictures that 
were, I suppose, intended to bring out something national in 
art. They are both called Contemporary Art of 79 Countries. 
One collection was displayed at the Great Exhibition at San 
Francisco and the other in New York. From each one of 
79 separate countries a picture and an artist had been selected 
to represent the national artistic bent. You have the national 
art of France exemplified by one picture, the national art of 
Wales by one picture, the artistic achievement of Trinidad, 
of Yugoslavia, of China, Costa Rica and Jamaica. The painting 
of each of these communities is represented as being something 
authentic, distinctive, separable. So that you can institute 
comparisons, sct up rivalries, develop a sense of difference, 
do picture deals, insist upon patriotic purchases and aesthetic 
boycots. 

These pictures have been painted under very variable 
conditions of light, colour, atmosphere and social stimulation, 
but it becomes plain at once to anyone who turns over these 
pages that this super localisation of art is absurd. They de- 
monstrate, if the fact needed demonstration, that painting is 
one thing throughout the world. It is a great International, 
radiating mainly from the studios of Paris. 

No doubt you could divide the world into distinctive regions, 
regions where, for instance, the light is cold and colour becomes 
a craved-for indulgence like strong drink; and others where 
strength of colour is mere matter of fact; but these regions, 
you will find, have nothing to do with political, social and racial 
boundaries. They are provinces in one common republic 
of art whose citizens move about freely. 

I suspect that what I have said of painting applies equally 
to music. Here I speak very ignorantly. Our varied world 
presents regions and localities with distinctive noise systems, 
and I suppose that in some of them in the contemporary city, 
for example, the hearing of music is less delicate and there is 
something like a necessity for Euterpe to bang about, make 
loud sounds and sudden startling contrasts if she is to be heard, 
but I am profoundly sceptical of nationality in music. The 
Scotsman makes a sort of patriotism of his bagpipes, but 
the fact is he got that instrument by way of the Romans from 
ancient Egypt. People believe that the ukelélé is distinctive 
of Hawaii. It appeared there about sixty years ago, en route 
from Portugal, a dwarfed guitar. In Germany, I am told 
they discriminate between Jewish and Nordic music, but the 
discrimination is genealogical rather than aesthetic. It is 
said that the voice of a Jewish great-grandmother is audible 
at times in the music of Wagner and evokes strange responses 
in the soul of Herr Hitler. I will not discuss such twaddle. 

I think it would be a very difficult task to show that music 
is any more a national thing, any less a world republic, than 
pictorial art. 

Still more unquestionably cosmopolitan in its essence and 
reality is science; or, rather, those two almost completely 
separate fields of mental activity, biology and physics, which 
we lump together under the name of science, differing pro- 
foundly though they do in method and objective. They are 
parallel fields and they are both cosmopolitan. 

Biology is, as a matter of fact, much more akin in its material 
and methods to what we call history and social science, than 
it is to the physical researches with which it is associated. 
The main resemblance lies in the fact that, like physics, biology 
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is modern and universal in its range and appeal, instead of 
being, like ordinary traditional history, partisan and nationalist. 

Both biological and physical research are frankly universal. 
A piece of research to-day may imcorporate contributions 
from a worker in Japan, a worker in New York, a negro in 
Washington, or a Danish or a Portuguese laboratory. All 
honest workers are equal citizens in this noblest of republics. 
And when any of them meet some great leader like Rutherford 
or Einstein, there is no need for them to make some currish 
salute in recognition of the leader. And there is no need 
for him to plaster himself over with feathers and medals and 
decorations to assert himself. 

There have been attempts to deny the universality of the 
scientific In.Communist circles you may hear the 
most terrible balderdash about proletarian chemistry or pro- 
letarian mathematics, and in Russia some ignorant spy of 
a commissar may intrude suspiciously upon the deliberations 
of a scientific committee. 

In Germany also it is alleged that some remarkable iniquity 
attaches to Jewish physics and the relativity of Einstein is 
denounced and banned. It seems the true Nordic Germans, 
whatever that word Nordic means, are so incapable of realising 
that space and time are not real things but merely modes of 
apprehension that they cannot grasp the new ideas. But in 
all mathematical learning, as everybody knows, there are a 
series of steps in the understanding of its essential symbolism, 
and at each step a certain number of students fall out. ; 

The typical case in the past was the Fifth Proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid. That was the celebrated Pons 
Asinorum. The crowds of the rejected accumulated at the 
Pons and never got over it, but it never occurred to them 
that their inability to grasp the matter was any proof of their 
moral and mental superiority. Later on came fresh diffi- 
culties with the beginnings of trigonometry and conic sections 
and a fresh slaughter of the stupid. The propositions of 
Relativity are just another Pons Asinorum in the progress of 
mathematical thought, and the fact that this Nazidom, which 
has to cramp its intelligence to the limitations of Herr Hitler 
and his associates, declares itself unable to grasp this new turn 
of thought, marks not a difference but merely mental deficiency. 
The presence of a certain proportion of unteachable blockheads 
in a population is no more a proof of any fundamental racial 
or local differences in the human mind, than is the legislation 
against the teaching of evolution in the State of Tennessee in 
America. It means merely that stupidity is in power, that 
the school teaching has been feeble and that fools and their 
prejudices have got civilisation under in that particular region. 
It does not mean that we are in the presence of some welcome 
variation of human creative activities. 

In the matter of the freedom of art and the two great divisions 
of science, therefore, we come out on the side of Cosmopolis. 
We hold, we are here to assert, that the free-thinking, free- 
speaking intelligence is of more value than any political, racial 
or sectarian divisions whatever. And I think that in certain 
directions now we might very well set ourselves to implement 
our activities more effectively. 

There is now a considerable movement on the part of scien- 
tific workers, to consider their responsibilities to society at 
large. It is quite a mew urgency. The British, the American, 
the Australian and other Associations for the advancement of 
Science, all in the last year or so, have created special divisions 
for the study and improvement of the relations of the world 
of research to political and social life; they have set on foot 
an inquiry into the modernisation of education and the wider 
diffusion of knowledge and I believe it would be of very great 
mutual advantage if we could bring our assertion of intellectual 
freedom into a co-operative liaison with this awakening of 
the scientific world republic to the dangers of official inter- 
ference and misdirection that threaten it. Their cause is our 
cause. 

So far I have talked only of the world republics of art, 
music, science. I have still to deal with our cardinal issue, 


the. freedom of literary expression, the free play and exchange 


of ideas throughout the world and the relations of that cosmo- 
politan idea to the interferences and aggressions of governments 
and political authorities. 

In the hopeful nineteen-twenties in which the P.E.N. Club 
was born, it was possible for us to declare we kept out of 
politics, we repudiated any political entanglements. We were 
—I think it was my friend Signor Marinetti who said it at 
Dubrovnik—above politics. Unhappily politicians and police- 
men have not respected these handsome repudiations of ours. 
They came after us. They will not let us go our way— 
above politics. 

The freedoms of cultural life are being subjected to violent 
and sustained attack, and what is perhaps subtler and more 
grievous, a steady campaign goes on to reduce literature, 
education, and intellectual activity generally, to the servitude 
of political propaganda. 

The time has come for us to deal plainly with the attack 
upon the dignity of the human mind, both through violence 
and through corruption, which is now going on. 

And the only spirit in which we can meet the attack upon 
us is to assert boldly and aggressively the pride of original 
thought and creative work. There is indeed a vast amount of 
rubbish in the writing, painting, dramatic worlds—don’t we 
know it—an inky riff-raff, the street-walkers of the press and 
library, the picture show and theatre. And there are the 
pretentious and there are the deliberate impostors. We have 
to rub shoulders with them and suffer them. They crowd 
the scene, they confuse the public mind. 

Nevertheless, the authentic writer and artist and scientific 
worker are the aristocrats of the human community. There 
is nothing above them under heaven. They are masters. 
Cher maitre is no idle compliment to them. They work on 
honour and under no man’s direction. They are subject to 
an inner necessity, to do the utmost that is in them. 

In times of security there is no need to hammer upon this 
reality. But in these times of danger and disorder, humility 
becomes cowardice and submission is betrayal. 

This is simply a statement of fact. Take such a figure as 
Voltaire. He was, he is, one of the greatest princes of the 
world. He lives to-day as alive as when he lived in danger of 
a prison. I have friends who tell me they read Candide at 
least once a year and find it a living inspiration. 

But try and remember Voltaire’s political contemporaries. 
The kings of his time and the little, silly, influential politicians 
who ran about and started wars. Most of you, unless you are 
students of the period, will find great difficulty in recalling 
the names of many of these powerful pigmies. Their per- 
sonalities have already sunk into almost complete oblivion. 

We remember Catherine the Second and Frederick the Great, 
because they had the intelligence to correspond with Voltaire. 
But what ruled Geneva then and what was happening in Italy ? 

Take Gibbon again. Like so many of our English painters 
he learnt most of his art in France. His Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire has shaped and still shapes men’s ideas of 
the process of history. Or take the starry constellations of 
scientific research. Take these cardinal figures in biological 
thought, Charles Darwin and his great spokesman, Huxley. 

How do you see Charles Darwin, that gentle old man in his 
Kentish cottage, in relation to the politicians of his time ? 
They made impressive figures, but the sawdust runs out of 
them. There was Gladstone, that resonant torrent of pompous 
emptiness. In my boyhood England was aflame with his 
Midlothian Campaign. And who cares now about his Mid- 
lothian Campaign? I would like to give the P.E.N. Club a 
questionnaire. What was the Midlothian Campaign about ? 
And did it matter ? 

And in those days Disraeli came back to England from the 
Conference of Berlin. “ Peace and Honour ”—that was the 
precious gift he brought, and he made the Queen of England 
Empress of India. That stuff seems more than a little tawdry 
now. But biological science marches on from the initiatives 
of Darwin and Huxley with an ever-increasing reality. And 
what they did lives vitally in all our minds, 
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Or let me come nearer to our own times. Think of the 
comings and goings of French political life during the lifetime 
of Pierre Curie. There, if you like, was a prince in exile, 
living in poverty and neglect and nevertheless working, he 
and his splendid wife, with the aristocratic devotion of those 
who own their own minds completely and wait upon the orders 
of no man. These were magnificent persons. 

Or again, Sigmund Freud, a cardinal figure in human 
thought, who has changed and illuminated men’s interpreta- 
tions of conduct and motive for ever. There, again, is one 
who made no concessions to person or prejudice in his con- 
ception and rendering of the truth. I suppose there is hardly 
a play or novel written nowadays in which his mighty influence 
is not to be traced. He has been living in England ; he was 
very anxious to become a British citizen before he died, and 
he did England a very great honour by that desire. 

Unhappily its realisation was postponed and frustrated by 
the ignorance and prejudices of various individuals in the 
present British Government and now it is too late. 

(The rest of Mr. Wells’ address will be published in our next issue.) 


PADEREWSKI 


"Tue memoirs and biographies of reproducing musicians are 
very often poor and unsatisfactory documents. They are 
generally undertaken by superficial admirers who have been 
drawn to these musicians more by their public successes than 
by their intrinsic qualities. Consequently what such admirers 
write is either mere unenlightened journalism or fatuous 
adulation—the recording of triumphs and successes with the 
aid of extracts from newspaper eulogies embellished with the 
names of those distinguished in other fields of life who have 
expressed their admiration of the great man in question. A 
few musicians have been good writers. Chopin’s letters are 
witty and intelligent ; Schumann was a sound rather than an 
exciting writer; Berlioz and Wagner were both brilliant, the 
former being almost a great wit. These, however, were all 
composers and it is easier far to write of works than of per- 
formances. To write the life of a musician who is primarily 
a performer and not a composer is an extremely difficult 
task and I do not know of any more successful attempt than 
the Paderewski Memoirs* just published. 

Miss Lawton, who was once an actress, had the excellent 
idea of inducing Paderewski to relate his memoirs to her, 
leaving her to transcribe them from her verbatim notes. The 
method had its dangers. It was her business to incite 
Paderewski to talk, but there was a grave risk that this talk 
might turn out to be so discursive and haphazard that the 
contents of the book might be quite formless and impossible 
to read. That this has been avoided is due very largely to 
Paderewski himself who kept clearly in his own mind a 
necessary chronological order and himself checked the natural 
tendency to digression. For example, on page 55 Paderewski 
says that in his youth he suffered from two drawbacks : (1) he 
could not pronounce “s” very well and emitted a sort of 
whistle, and (2) that he used to make frightful grimaces at 
difficult passages when playing. He then continues : 

The first thing, the bad articulation, I practically got rid of. I 
studied that, not exactly like Demosthenes by keeping small pebbles 
in my mouth but I practised with other means. I have always tried 
to overcome things from my early youth. But these grimaces were 
not so easily got rid of. It was not until I met Richard Strauss many 
ycars later that I profited by his example, for his grimaces were worse 
than mine. That is an exceedingly interesting story which I shall 
give you in another conversation. No, I shan’t forget. 

Paderewski did not forget and he tells Miss Lawton the 
story much later, the reader will find it on page 78 of this book. 
Such an example makes it clear that these “ memoirs ” are 
not a formless outpouring of miscellaneous memories. As is 
almost invariably the case with biographies and autobiographies 
the earlier years of Paderewski’s life and career provide the 
most interesting material ; but the contrast between the two 

* The Paderewski Memoirs, by Paderewski and Mary Lawton 
(Coilins, 21s.). 


halves of the present book, that is to say, between the period 
prior to his first great success in Paris in 1888 and in Vienna 
in 1889 (when he was 28 to 29 years old) and the period of 
his subsequent world-wide fame is not as marked as usual. 

Paderewski was a rather rare case as a virtuoso for he made 
his serious public appearance much later than is usual. As 
he himself says : 

It took me half my life to realise that there are two ways of playing 
the piano. The one is to play, the other is to work! If you use the 
one you will never achieve anything. You are carricd away with your 
own emotion and with the emotion of the content of the work you are 
playing. And you might spend the whole of your life playing without 
learning anything. You can become drunk in any art on your own 
emotion—a great many people are wasting their time in that way— 
arriving at no results at all. While working, of course, you must 
suffer, you have absolutely no pleasure, only the effort and pain. You 
see all this time I was playing not working. I only began really 
working ten years later and still to this moment I have to fight that 
inclination to play, because it is so tedious to work. 

The above words deserve to be remembered by every young 
artist. Above all, by English musicians because here the 
tradition of the “ amateur” still survives. There is a place 
for the musical amateur but that place is not the public concert- 
hall or opera house. 

At the Warsaw Conservatoire and elsewhere Paderewski 
failed to find teachers who could show him what he was 
secking—/ow to work! It was not until he went to 
Leschetizky at the age of twenty-four that he found what he 
was seeking, a teacher who could teach him how to work. 
And Leschetizky told him that it was “too late”! He had 
to start at the beginning again, at finger-exercises! If 
Paderewski had not been a man of invincible determination 
and endowed with enormous vitality it would have been too 
late, but by dint of truly terrific work he became a virtuoso. 

It is a curious fact that Paderewski was a failure in Berlin 
after his first great successes in Paris, London and Vienna. 
As a Pole he did not find the Germans very sympathetic and 
a description of Berlin by him is worth quoting : 

In appearance Berlin was rather theatrical. It was all very military. 
Uniforms were to be seen everywhere. There was even then a certain 
antagonism between the officers in uniform and the civilians in plain 
clothes and one could see always the people stepping humbly aside, 
even off the side-walk, to make room for the officers. Marked 
superiority. It was ridiculous. But the good German people were 
already accustomed to it. They had got into the habit of acknowledg- 
ing their inferiority. 

Like every artist of real distinction Paderewski is a man of 
character and his individuality appears clearly in these pages. 
The attractive nature of the man is shown in the following 
delightful story. He is speaking of his two rooms where for 
a long time he worked in Vienna : 

Another souvenir of those cherished rooms was a spider. I have 
not yet told you the story of the spider—my spider. That is such a 
charming story of my youth. The day I was practising in my little 
room in Vienna. Among the pieces I was then studying . . . was a 
certain study by Chopin, a study in thirds. I was just starting to 
work. I lit the candles and sat down at the piano. The room was 
very dark, you know, there were so many tall shrubs growing close 
to the window. ‘Then suddenly in the midst of my playing, there 
came down from the ceiling right on to the piano desk something 
like a tiny silver thread. It attracted my attention and I looked a little 
closer, and then I saw—a spider attached to it. He hung there motion- 
less and appeared to be listening to my playing and as long as I played 
that particular study in thirds, the little spider remained there perfectly 
still on his line. 

And now comes the interesting thing. After finishing the study 
in thirds I went to another study—in sixths this time and the moment 
I began it, the spider turned himself quickly about and hurried up 
to the ceiling. Well, it struck me at the moment as very funny and I 
was interested and deeply intrigued. I said to myself. “‘ Now I 
must see whether the spider is really musical or not—whether he 
meant to come down to listen on purpose or by accident. So I 
suddenly stopped my study in sixths and quickly started again the 
one in thirds. Instantly down came the little spider. . . . 

I shall not retail the end of the story but let the reader 
enjoy it for himself. All through the book we get glimpses 
of Paderewski, the Polish patriot who was subsequently to 
become the first President of the Polish Republic. But the 
story of those later years is not contained in the present volume 
which ends with the war of 1914-18. W. J. TURNER 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Stanley and Livingstone,” at the Gaumont 
“Only Angels Have Wings,” at the Regal 
“ Blackmail,” at the Empire 

Stanley and Livingstone is a remarkable film, first because it 
gives Spencer Tracy as Stanley the opportunity to qualify once 
more for the Academy Award by his painless rendering of that 
international wisecrack, “ Doctor Livingstone—I presume,” and 
secondly for its very unsympathetic representation of Doctor 
our deepest sympathies for the “ saved ” natives of Ujiji. Wear- 
ing a grotesque costume, and with the most unctuous sporting 
parson manner, he extracts thorns from natives’ feet and conducts 
a syncopated rendering of Onward Christian Soldiers with full 
choral effects. Happily the Livimgstome episodes are com- 
paratively brief. The film is mainly concerned with Stanley, sent 
by his New York newspaper to find Livingstone reported dead, 
but conceivably alive, in unexplored Africa. The story of his 
journey into Tanganyika gives the opportunity for some mag- 
nificent, if familiar, shots of wild animals and the African country. 
After the discovery of Livingstone the film takes us back to 
England, where Stanley’s story and Livingstone’s maps which he 
has brought back are generally regarded as a hoax. In the climax 
he is opportunely able to prove his statements before the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Only Angels Have Wings is not, as one might suppose, a war 
picture ; in fact it is by far the best antidote to war in the present 
crop of new films. The story follows well-trodden paths—flying 
men who must get through with the mails no matter what the 
weather, a rich man’s son to be rescued under impossible con- 
ditions, strained nerves and tough bonhomie. Everyone has a 
heart of gold, the coward makes good, and boy gets girl. It 
sounds terrible. Actually, directed by Howard Hawks, who could 
make a five-shilling pleasure-flight look like an epic, slickly acted 
by Cary Grant, Jean Arthur and Richard Barthelmess, with 
amusing dialogue, and South America as a background, it is a 
thoroughly enjoyable film. It is photographed in sepia, and the 
flying sequences, taken, one suspects, in Colorado, are amongst 
the loveliest and most exciting that have been made. 

In Blackmail Edward G. Robinson has a wife, a repulsive child, 
a nice business blowing out oil-well fires with nitro-glycerine and 
a past—he has escaped from a chain-gang. He makes so much 
money putting out fires that he is able to buy a well of his own, 
just in time to have it blackmailed off him by an old friend from 
the past, who then promptly exposes him to the police. Back 
on the chain-gang, where conditions are highly unpleasant, he 
dreams of home, family, and revenge. He escapes once more, 
reaches his home-town after an exciting sequence, sets fire to the 
well, and proceeds to roast the blackmailer over it. This puts 
the blackmailer, one might say, on the spit, and he quickly con- 
fesses to the crime for which Mr. Robinson is doing time. Mr. 
Robinson then blows the fire out. Mr. Robinson is undoubtedly 
preferable in a suaver mood, and the shots of the blazing oil wells 
provide the best moments of the film. This is a picture primarily 
for pyromaniacs. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Saturpay, October 21st— 
Fabian Society Lecture, Harold J. Laski: “‘ Changes in the Party 
System,” Conway Hall, 2.15. 
“ Madam Butterfly,” Sadler’s Wells, 2. 
Courtauld Sargent Concert, Queens Hall, 2.30. 
Mownpay, October 23rd— 
National Gallery Concerts, Mon.-Fri. at 1, Tues. and Fri. at 4.30. 
WEDNESDAY, October 25th— 
Everyman’s Concert, The Grinke Trio and John McKenna, Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, 3. 


Correspondence 
UNCOMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR 


Sir,—I must congratulate you on your very timely assertion of 
the fact that if we go into conference with Germany and Russia, 
or with any of the Powers, without a positive programme which 
we mean to see through, Germany and Russia will wipe the floor 
with us. We had better stay out and fight for our old school ties. 


And this, I am afraid, implies that we must keep Mr. Chamberlain 
out of the Conference at all costs. He has his virtues; and it 
would be a pity to turn him down ; but he is no match in political 
argument with the Russian and German diplomatists. His last 
performance is conclusive. Germany having just conquered Poland 
Mr. Chamberlain demands that any conference must proceed on 
the assumption that Poland has just conquered Germany. And for 
the rest he leaves “the choice”: that is, the initiative, to Herr 
Hitler. What are you to do with a statesman who goes on like that ? 
We should be safer with Sir John Simon, who would at least under- 
stand that the business of an advocate is not to indulge his own 
feelings but to capture the jury, which in this case means all 
Europe, most of Asia, and the United States of America. 

But any front bench politicians would be dangerous ; and back, 
benchers would be ridiculous. What we need is a War Council! of 
scientifically minded persons possessing the necessary mental 
qualifications and no parliamentary habits or ambitions, with a 
staff of expert pleaders well briefed and instructed, and gifted 
enough to be effective on the platform and in the broadcasting 
studio. Let the ignorant public have its favourite brands of blether 
and bunk from the parliamentary celebrities by all means; but 
such stuff cuts no ice in conferences of-nations with guns in their 
pockets. 

Turning to your correspondence columns I must not ignore 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. He thinks my definition of the Russian 
policy of the Old School Ties as the restoration of the Romanoffs 
and the Tsardom silly. What is his alternative ? The Bourbon 
monarchy collapsed in 1789; and died so thoroughly that 
Napoleon, who made dukes and kings of his marshals, confessed 
that he could not revive the marquises. Yet when we and the 
Prussians finally smashed Napoleon twenty-six years later, our 
victorious O.S.Ts restored the Bourbons as if the French Revolu- 
tion had never happened. It is only twenty-two years since the 
Russian monarchy collapsed. What other object than a similar 
restoration does Mr. MacCarthy suppose our O.S.Ts have in view ? 
Besides, it is bad business to call me silly. If any man calls me silly, 
however justly, people laugh at him. If I call him silly, however 
unjustly, people think there must be something in it because 
Shaw says so. It is not fair, and should be kept out of controversy 
in public. 

It is quite true that we have no guarantee that any agreements a 
Conference can arrive at will be kept by the parties. Herr Hitler 
may tear them up the day after. So may we. The Germans must 
take their chance of that. Herr Hitler does not mind taking chances. 
The chances he took up to Munich were negligible ; but he took a 
serious chance when he marched into Prague, and a thunderingly 
big one when he made for Warsaw. What chance have we against 
him if we are afraid to take chances or to fight withdut a guarantee 
of victory ? The Poles had the best guarantee of victory in the world, 
the support of the British Empire. Result: another Partition of 
Poland. After that what sane diplomatist is going to twaddle about 
guarantees ? If there is a Conference its first rule of order had 
better be that any Frenchman who mentions Security or any 
Englishman who mentions guarantees shall be booted out the room. 

The climax of Desmond’s inventiveness about me is reached 
when he says that the axis of my political judgments is that Stalin 
is incapable of sin. I really cannot go quite so far as that. I do not 
consider even Mr. Chamberlain incapable of sin. The utmost I 
can do in that direction is to say to the plenipotentiaries at the 
Conference (if there is to be a Conference) “‘ He that is without 
sin among you let him cast the first stone at Stalin.” 

I must not be understood as proposing that we should go into 
conference as Pacifists and surrender at discretion. I agree 
entirely with THE New STATESMAN AND NATION that we should 
go in with quite as big a bundle of demands as Herr Hitler or 
Stalin or anyone else, and that though there must be a general 
Cease Fire during the Conference (for the plenipotentiaries cannot 
very well confer in gasmasks) we must keep our powder dry, as 
I advised Stalin to do on the only occasion on which I had the 
privilege of meeting him. If we cannot agree, we must, I suppose, 
fight it out, in which case my position will be simplified ; for if 
a situation is produced in which I must kill a German or the 
German will kill me the only question left is which of us is the 
quicker on the draw. 

But as I am a born coward, and dislike extremely all this black- 
out business and ruinous taxation and the rest of it, I shall still 
want to know what I am fighting for. Mr. Chamberlain has 
cleared up that question to a certain point. He declares that we 
are not out for territorial conquest or material acquisitions of any 
sort. This means that the war is a purely ideological one. That 
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is, we will not cease from military fight, nor shall our sword sleep 
in our hand, until we have forcibly smashed National Socialism in 
Germany and Communism in Russia, and replaced both by the 
British Constitution, under which we are producing wage workers 
who have had only one day’s employment in nine years, and 
authentic histories like Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s The Town That 
Was Murdered, which should have as a sub-title Das Kapital Up 
To Date. 

Now call me a Defeatist or anything else you like ; but for the 
life of me I cannot consider this result probable. It is not solely 
that as an old Marxist I regard it as out of the line of historical 
development. I do not preach that you cannot put the clock back : 
nothing is easier: our Houses of Parliament hardly do anything 
else. But as ideas have no regard for frontiers an ideological war 
is apt to produce civil war: that is, revolution. Even without 
such complications ideological wars last thirty years, not three. 
And even with Mr. Maynard Keynes in his most jocular mood 
(which delights me) demonstrating that the more we spend on 
war the richer we shall all be, thirty years war will cost a lot of 
money. Already our Labour Party, though much more war- 
crazy and fuller of pugnacious pep than the War Cabinet, is 
clamouring for a confiscation of capital. I am a capitalist and an 
economist ; and I don’t like it. 

Herr Hitler does not want to face it. Stalin does not want 
to face it. Our Old School Ties want to face it only because 
their old schools have left them with the social outlook of Jane 
Austen and Anthony Trollope, and the military outlook of 
Edward the Third. Let me warn them that they are no longer 
an educated and disciplined aristocracy facing a rabble of un- 
educated and undisciplined blackguards. The Nazi old school tie 
and the red Russian one carry with them an education and a 
discipline of which Eton and Harrow, Winchester and Rugby 
have no conception, because you cannot educate Englishmen : 
I have been trying to do it all my life; and I know. Then why 
put ourselves in the wrong, and Herr Hitler in the right, by 
refusing to get together and see whether this permanent ideological 
Trotskyan war is really unavoidable ? If it is, we can fight as 
easily after a conference as before it. 

I am too old to have any conscience in this or any other matter ; 
but I still hate to see people making fools of themselves. 

G. BERNARD SHAW 


THE RIGHT REPLY TO HITLER 


S1r,— You ask the Prime Minister to make his peace terms precise, 
But I notice that you yourself are as chary as he is to do so in practice ; 
perhaps wisely. 

To a jusqu’d-boutist who is determined to achieve the ideal 
peace at whatever sacrifice, or to a defeatist who is prepared to 
accept forthwith Hitler’s fait accompli in Central Europe, there 
is no insuperable difficulty in being precise. But I infer that you 
yourself belong to neither of these extremes, but are prepared for 
a compromise peace on terms that are reasonably satisfactory. If 
so, I suggest that for the Government to state rigid terms now would 
be both unrealistic and a possible obstacle to peace hereafter ; 
though this does not preclude useful discussion by less responsible 
people. For a compromise peace must depend on circumstances 
which we cannot anticipate, the future concealing too many un- 
knowns. 

For myself, I am not yet ready to rule out the ideal peace. It 
may fall within our grasp in ways we cannot yet foresee. More 
unlikely things have happened before now. If, on the other hand, 
events prove that it is beyond our attainment, it is utterly impossible 
to say now what sort of compromise will be wise and feasible. 

King’s College, Cambridge. J. M. KEYNES 


Str,—I have read each of the leaders in the last two numbers 
of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION twice—I could find neither 
the swings nor the roundabouts. There is a certain incoherence 
in our Left-wing black-outs. All that is clear to the reader is: 
war was desirable until it occurred and peace is desirable since 
war has arrived. ELIZABETH BIBESCO 

44 Bedford Square, 

ww. 
{Princess Antoine Bibesco should talk sense, even in wartime - 

—Ep., N.S. & N:] 


Sir,—In your leading article entitled “ The Right Reply to 
Hitler”? you say: *“* We have talked about internationalising our 


colonial system ; we should ask for nothing better than to share 
the responsibility of administering our Colonies with any State 
that will help in developing them for the common good.” 

May I suggest that your endorsement of a liberal theory of 
administration has enticed you, quite unconsciously, I am sure, 
into an illiberal attitude toward British populations overseas ? 
The conception of the internationalisation of our Colonies ignores 
the fundamental fact that there can be no moral justification for 
a compulsory exclusion from the Empire of millions of men, 
white, brown and black, who have been born and bred under the 
Union Jack, who believe the British system (whatever its short- 
comings) to be the best yet evolved, and who have built 
their homes and bred their families in colonial territories for 
which they feel an ineradicable affection and an inalienable 
loyalty. 

British communities overseas have been encouraged to believe 
that they will in due time attain self-government. If the principle 
you now advance had been put into operation some decades ago, 
it would have frustrated the development of the great self-governing 
Dominions as distinctively British States, and you will doubtless 
agree that the world and Great Britain would have been 
immeasurably the poorer as a result. 

To come to more recent times and to deal merely with Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, which was granted self-government only a 
decade and a half ago, would have been denied that privilege and 
responsibility, one which she has discharged splendidly, and a new 
and insuperable obstacle would have been placed in the way of 
that union of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika on the one hand, 
and of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland on the other, which are 
inevitable if only on account of their economic interdependence, 
and are desirable on many grounds, not least that of Native 
welfare. 

Because we have brought British protection to African 
populations, and particularly because our policy of trusteeship 
has so signally benefited those populations, we have no right 
unilaterally to decide abruptly to shatter that relationship. To 
enforce upon Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory, for 
instance, some form of internationalised administration would in 
principle be as reprehensible as to subject Devon and Cornwall 
to a similar experiment. Only by constantly recalling that the 
Colonies are the homes of millions of loyal British subjects, not 
vacant lands at the disposal of experimenters in Great Britain, 
can the vital objection to suggestions of internationalisation be 
brought home to ourselves and others. 

Internationalisation is a loose term, which might, of course, 
mean many different things, but the advocates of drastic change 
have not yet agreed on a definition which would permit the 
practical objections to be listed seriatim by those who hold 
opposing opinions. Continued failure to define the term has, 
on the other hand, afforded the theorists the opportunity of 
escaping a good deal of criticism under the cover of their nebulosity 
and the camouflage of their benevolent intentions. 

A most significant fact is that, so far as I am aware, not one 
single man of outstanding colonial experience and renown— 
whether as administrator, missionary, educationist, agriculturist, 
or trader—has embraced this notion of colonial internationalisation. 
Yet among such men are many of pronouncedly liberal views—so 
much so that more than a few of them have been regarded by 
their fellows overseas as out-and-out Negrophiles. If such 
people cannot be convinced of the practicability and moral 
justification of internationalisation, the case must obviously be a 
weak one. That it is sincerely advocated I do not doubt, but 
let it be clearly understood that support comes solely, or almost 
solely, from people whose combined first-hand colonial experience 
is negligible. F. S. JOELSON, 

gi Gt. Titchfield Street, Editor, East Africa and Rhodesia 

W.1. 


Sir,—Is the rejection of Hitler’s suggested peace by the British 
Government to be followed by a statement to an anxious and 
listening world of the terms on which the British Government 
would be prepared to negotiate a peace ? The Prime Minister’s 
declaration accords with the almost universal opinion of the 
country that the arrogent conqueror’s terms proposed could never 
make an enduring peace. 

But is it sufficient that he should demand better proposals 
from Hitler or even require deeds as well as words as proof that 
“‘ aggression will cease and pledges be kept?” Would it be 
really any guarantee if Hitler were to march his troops out of 
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Poland and Prague as Sir Archibald Sinclair suggests? Would 
we then with a sigh of relief declare that Germany’s promise was 
to be relied on that it would not deal with Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland and other neighbours as it has dealt in turn with 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Would that give us the 
smallest guarantee of peace in our time ? 

Hitler is incapable of proposing terms, now or hereafter which 
will give the world the security it needs. Therefore the negative 
answer of our Government, while it is correct, is not what the world 
requires from it. 

What is the peace which Britain wants? The Prime Minister 

ys: “ We are looking beyond victory to the laying of a founda- 
tion of a better international system which will mean that war is 
not to be the inevitable lot of every succeeding generation.”” What 
does he mean ? How would he attain it ? 

The preliminary questions in any settlement concern the peoples 
who have been overrun and enslaved by Hitler. What is to happen 
to the Poles, the Czechs, the “ustrians ? The issue so far is care- 
fully avoided. All we are told is that “ there is identity of view 
with the Polish Government.” Does that mean or doesn’t it 
mean the re-creation of Poland as it was before the invasion? It 
is necessary to be realistic about a new situation. For it would not 
be a hopeful beginning to a negotiation to propose again to sub- 
jugate the Ukrainians to the Poles. Concrete proposals ought to 
be made by us to secure the liberation of the Poles and the Czechs 
and the independence of the Austrians. The first question, 
therefore, concerns the kind of settlement which should be obtained 
in Europe for the oppressed and conquered races. 

But that is, as we all see, the least part of the problem. We 
want security for the future. We want to know that Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and ourselves in France and Britain 
are not to be invaded or terrorised by Fascista for the next genera- 
tion. ‘The guarantees against it cannot come from Hitler. They 
must come from a world combined to frustrate any and every 
aggression. Are we ever again going to be content with leaving 
the right to make war to the sovereign decision of national govern- 
ments ? Or are we going to propose a re-vitalised League of Nations 
or a Federation of Europe which will use international power to 
restrain an aggressor ? If we are to go on fighting for a new world, 
we have the right to know what the shape of that new world is to be. 

I have already expressed my view that the acid test of policy 
is whether it would imply world disarmament by ourselves and 
everyone else. Are we to go on fighting for that ? Or is it to be 
left uncertain whether it is only the vanquished who shall be dis- 
armed, after the pattern of the Versailles peace? The neutral 
nations, great and small, will indeed to be anxious to help us 
towards peace if we are fighting with the express purpose of 
creating a disarmed world hereafter. 

One of Hitler’s demands is for the restoration of colonies. It 
is only one facet of the vast questions in which Great Britain 
is involved chief among nations. We cannot avoid at the end of 
this war, whether we like it or not, taking a leading part in a new 
colonial policy for the world. It would be far better now if a 
British government made clear how far it was prepared to guarantee 
the economic development of colonies in the interests of all, and 
how far it was prepared to give self-government in Africa and 
India. 

Fascist ideology makes it impossible for conditions of an enduring 
peace to be proposed by Germany. Nothing except British 
indolence of mind or British imperialist interests prevent a 
British Government from doing so. Neither of these are good 
enough reasons for plunging on into the abyss of a long war 
without putting forward such terms as would satisfy the 
millions who are asking “‘ what is the war continuing for now ? ”” 

Wallington, CHARLES TREVELYAN 

Cambo, Morpeth. 


Sir,—We are at war, I take it, to put an end to aggression in 
Europe. But, apparently, Hitler has been superseded as aggressor- 
in-chief by Stalin. He has, thanks to Stalin, at last come to the 
end of his territorial conquests—at any rate in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe. Hitler is in the position of a burglar (but let 
us be gentlemanly and say an adventurer) who has been double- 
crossed by another and stronger burglar (and/or adventurer). 
Part of his prospective booty has been taken from him by Stalin, 
who is now helping himself without let or hindrance. We do not 
even declare war on Stalin, but proceed with our measures to 
check the check-mated aggressor. Hitler seems now in the posi- 
tion which, without Stalin’s interference, we could have forced 


him to only after a longish war. Probably he would be embar- 

assed if we took him at his word and nailed him down to a world 

conference, where for the first time in his career he would find 

himself confronted by great strength—moral and (more per- 

suasive) physical. NEVILLE CARDBUS 
National Liberal Club, S.W.1. 


Sir,—The weak points in your Right Reply to Hitler, are the 
following: (1) Saner Economic Relations with our Neighbours. 
Unfortunately tariffs, duties and other restrictions on trade are 
not imposed merely out of spite or for pure devilment, they are 
imposed so as to preserve the reduced purchasing power of one’s 
own people for one’s own manufactures. Each nation tries to 
keep the diminishing markets of its own people for its own 
industries by means of import duties, and also to invade the 
markets of its neighbours, which they resist by the imposition of 
similar duties, and vice versa. The only remedy is to increase 
the internal markets of all nations by raising the purchasing 
powers of their peoples until they are more nearly equal to pro- 
ductive capacity. This means more pay for the majority of 
people, who need and will buy the goods, and less profits for the 
minority who merely save in order to invest their surplus incomes. 
Will Chamberlain and the Tories agree to this? (2) Sharing 
the Colonies, and the Freedom of India. Colonies are required 
by capitalist nations as additional markets for their products, as 
fields for investment of their surplus savings, and as sources of 
cheap raw materials by means of the exploitation of their cheap 
colonial labour. In spite of Norman Angell and his Great 
Illusion, no capitalist country will give up these advantages 
except as the result of brute force. The Freedom of India is 
likewise impossible for the same reasons. 

These Right Replies to Hitler are impossible except from a 
Socialist Government in Britain. Unfortunately, on our present 
prospects, a Socialist Government in Britain would appear to be 
unlikely except as the result of defeat, or near defeat in war, and 
prolonged suffering for our people. WRAM 

[Too true. But the fact that we cannot get the right reply from 


the present Government does not make it other than right.—Eb., 
N.S. & N.] 
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Sir,—Were loyalties decided by a profit and loss account or by 
terms of some reciprocal Social Contract, I suppose mine would 
be primarily to the United States. I have, however, an irrational 
attachment to this country of my birth. From that type of attach- 
ment springs the pugnacity that Mr. Shaw deplores. I find myself 
providing that attachment with a reason by saying that this country 
has contributed something in liberty and experiment to human 
civilisation. That tradition, indeed, is shared by the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world and has qualities in common with the charac- 
teristic cultures and values accepted in Western Europe. That 
tradition and those values I wish to see preserved. How is it to 
be done ? 

For myself I deplore that this country ever interested itself in 
the affairs of Eastern and Central Europe. Nothing that I have 
seen of the writing of military correspondents leads me to suppose 
that this policy was strategically necessary. We should have 
stayed entrenched behind our Maginot line. Since we did not, 
Stalin indeed has won a great victory. The (unintended) assets 
of this policy may be that it has wrecked all future prospects for 
capitalism, whose doom it has sealed. Unhappily the end of 
capitalism is not necessarily the end of tyranny or the establishment 
of human decencies. 

The task of building up an Anglo-Saxon-Western bloc, com- 
petent to preserve its own distinctive values, was not undertaken. 
Pious persons on both sides of the Atlantic merely exhorted us to 
live up to our moral obligations. The logical consequence of this 
piety would seem to be a suicidal declaration of war on Russia 
as the partner in aggression against Poland. Energy that should 
have been spent upon the consolidation of power was spent in 
rhetoric about the indefeasible sovereignty of small states. 

I believe that “‘ peace is founded upon freedom.”’ I believe in 
the free spirit of small nations, Scotland, Wales, Slovakia, Poland, 
the Ukraine, Burma. But I totally disbelieve that the map of 
future civilisation can be constructed on the supposition of the 
right to sovereignty of small states. We should aim at the 
reconstruction of the League on the basis of the federal union 
of peoples, and at the ending of the full sovereignty alike of 
Germany and of Poland, of France and of Czechoslovakia. That 
of England was lost long ago. It is the Englishman’s privilege 
to be ruled by Scotsmen. I believe in advocating this federal 
scheme as a universal prescription. I believe in applying it now 
in those areas within which we have some control. 

Our Western civilisation will not be preserved by the policy of 
binding it up with the array of the “ haves” against the “ have 
nots.”” Heaven forbid. Or, since of Heaven we may suppose 
the Almighty telling the Archbishops, ‘“‘ Grace, include me out 
of it’’—Stalin forbid. That policy means to invite all the dis- 
possessed of every race and class to unite for our overthrow in 
the name of justice. It will not be provided by binding the cause 
of Western civilisation up with the demolition of Germany in 
the name of the Balance of Power, unless the task is to be 
re-undertaken every thirty years. The facts of population will 
not bow to the conveniences of politics and of our wishful thinking. 
Mr. Duff Cooper apparently advances no further than to prescribe 
disarmament for one nation only. Western civilisation will not 
be preserved by a war in which the West is left bled white and 
exhausted ; incapable, even if victorious, of enforcing a peace ; 
and hence compelled to accept a peace dictated by an unexhausted 
Russia, as prelude to a nemesis of Fascist rule at home. 

The actual future of the world is one of blocs. Western values, 
free, federal and vital, may only be preserved by the still not 
impossible task of balancing Germany against Russia (as Hitler 
himself ingenuously suggested; but we were too big fools to 
act on his suggestion) and of consolidating our own power for 
peace. The greatest power bloc in the world is ours for the 
making. If that bloc is used to advocate—alike to Germany and 
Russia—return to a League reconstructed as a federal union, that 
bloc is on the side of moral leadership. With a Hitler who accepts 
that, we can negotiate as non-Hitlerian. The time is coming 
when, if Germany did not exist, we should have to make her, 
even were it by restoring Habsburg . . . or Hohenzollern. If 
Russia can find the present German society agreeable, we must 
not be more squeamish or “ less progressive.’ The alternatives 
a) the improbable, if desirable, one of a defeat of Germany 
so speedy and decisive that Britain and France are able to compel 
Russia to disinterest herself, even with a Germany in revolution ; 
or (6) first, Nazi-Bolshevik dictation, chiefiy Bolshevik . . . and, 
then, Fascist uprising of the middle class and the long evening 
of Caesarism. ‘To carry through our task of peace, strength and 
reform, we, unlike Russia (unless her strength has been grossly 


are: 


lied about), need peace now if we can get it without loss of actual 
strength. We, too, need a revolutionary change of policy and the 
conference table, unless we would obligingly serve the cause of 
those who have least love for us. Presumably the weakness of 
Germany and its need for peace, as well as the personal weakness 
of Herr Hitler, will be adequately known, on both sides of the 
table, to those who meet. The time has come for realism, not 
empty quixotics. GEORGE CATLIN 
[Does Professor Catlin think that Hitler could become a member 
of a Federal League ?—Ed., N.S. & N.] 


STALINISM 


S1r,—It is, I think, desirable that the country and in particular 
the Left Wing “ Intelligentsia”’ should realise exactly Russia’s 
responsibility for this terrible tragedy which has overtaken Europe. 

When the Soviet Government held conversations with Britain 
and France either (a2) she held the view that Polish integrity 
should be preserved, or (6) she took the view that Poland should 
be partitioned amongst her neighbours. If (a) it is impossible to 
justify her sudden reversal of policy shown by the German Pact. 
If (6) her conduct in negotiating for months in support of Poland 
was indefensible treachery. Whichever way one takes it, therefore 
Russia is unmasked as untrustworthy. Those who called out for 
a Pact with her so violently now know the reason why it was not 
signed, either because we refused to agree to a division of Poland 
or because Russia never would have concluded a Pact for the 
integrity of Poland. Mr. McGovern, M.P., rightly pointed out 
in the House of Commons that by signing the first German Pact, 
Russia became responsible for this war which Hitler never could 
have undertaken without that Pact. A public repudiation of 
Russia by you, Sir, is especially called for. TRUTH, 

{What our correspondent means by a public repudiation of Russia 
we do not know. We have already stated that Russia’s volte face 
precipitated the war and described it as an act of double-crossing. 

Does our correspondent complain that, in company with Mr. Winston 

Churchill, we strongly pressed for the Anglo-Soviet alliance and that 

we have blamed the British Government for not obtaining that 

alliance when it could have done so? Even now good relations with 

Russia are essential for our security, if they can be obtained, and 

we welcomed the Government’s recognition of that fact in the limited 

trade agreement made last week.—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


Sir,—Those of us who think that truthfulness is a necessary 
condition of lasting social progress are sufficiently familiar with 
the tactic which has lately chosen Harry Pollitt as what our 
American friends call its fall guy. So perhaps my friend Miss 
Margaret Gardiner exaggerates the naiveté of readers of THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION when she chooses to quibble about what 
members of her committee turned up to assent to the policy 
referred to in my letter, or who was chosen to propose it. Her 
reference to the files of the Daily Worker is irrelevant, because 
I expressed no opinion about whether it was advocating such a 
policy “at that time.” It would be strange if the somersaults 
of all the flying young men of the Popular Front trapeze always 
synchronised. Their effect on ordinary people who expect and 
respect a modicum of consistency is sufficiently illustrated by 
the letter of Mr. Keynes. LANCELOT HOGBEN 


Torphins. 
LIBRARIES 


S1r,—In Professor Haldane’s article in your issue of October 14th, 
he says with reference to the University of London, “ Libraries 
are closed,” giving the impression that the libraries of all the 
scientific schools attached to the University have been closed. 

I should like to point out for the benefit of your readers that 
this is not the case. The Library of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, as announced in the British 
Medical Journal and the Lancet of October 7th, is open from 
IO a.m, to § p.m., Saturdays, 10 a.m. to noon. All scientific 
research workers are offered as full a service as possible, while 
we shall be pleased to answer any inquiries by post or telephone. 

CyRIL C. BARNARD, 
Librarian. 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Keppel Street, W.C.1. 


IN THE WAR 


Sir,—My letter was written on September 20th and printed 
on October 7th. Ina private letter you alluded to “ the technique 
of electoral controversy,’ and in my answer to it I said that I did 
not grasp the allusion : if this had been printed your pseudonymous 
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CHILDREN — under WAR 


A Manifesto 


{TERE are some four thousand children whose only home 

is the NatrionaAL CHILpREN’s HoME AND ORPHANAGE. 
That is a great responsibility at any time, but is especially so just 
now. 

Branches of the Home in the danger zones have been tempor- 
atily closed, and hundreds of children transferred to places of 
less peril. Extensive precautionary measures have been necessary 
in the now crowded Branches which are occupied. Lighting 
restriction and the general dislocation are disturbing many normal 
sources of income at a time of rising costs. 

The last war nearly doubled the numbers in the NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S Homer, and whatever the strain which may come 
upon it now, it desires to do its part. 

During seventy years of service to children in distress the 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S Home has helped to good citizenship 
some twenty-six thousand. Now, more than ever, its children 
are needed to help to build a happier England, and to serve the 
cause of righteousness and peace in the days to come. 

We need the help of men and women of goodwill everywhere 
who will do all they can to see that the children shall not suffer. 


We appeal for your special aid in a time of urgent necessity. 


Rev. Richard Pyke yy fe The Viscountess Astor, C.H., 0. Legum 
(President) Mth 7% LL.D., M.P, (Vtce-President) AG ” 
Sir Thomas Barlow srt., Ayn 
B Rt, Hon, Sir Kingsley Wood, Phong tes 
oat a bap FRB Yur tans P.G., MP, (Vice-President) 
(I'reasurer) C/ 
SirHarold Bellman,™.5,£,, A ee Rt. Hon. E. Leslie Burgin, 4 
LL.D., J.P. (7 reasurer) Nance — LL.D.,M.P.,P.C.(b 1ce President) C— hu Fe Ar - 
F U 
Lord Stamp, G.c.8.,6.B.8., P a Rt, Ho = Ma *t Bondfield, " Y, 
p.sc, (1 reasurer) Pa is (Vice B. ent) Auerqaat 5 Brn$) io 


Sit William Codling, c.s., Ip A, ’ Rt. Hon. Lord Rochester, k, = f}—»+ 
C.V.0,, C.B.E, (Treasurer) a C.M.G, (Vice-President) Tore 2TTo2r 


Please mark all contributions W ARTIME APPEAL and send to Rev. Jobn H. Litten, Principal. 
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correspondent would not have written his letter, since he would 
either have possessed the information it asked for, i.e., that I was 
not concerned with a potential electoral rival, or else he would 
have believed that I was a person of whom it was useless to ask 
information. I certainly had no trace of any notion that you 
were an electoral rival when I wrote my letter: and if I had had 
any such notion, I should, quite apart from any question of taste, 
have unhesitatingly stuck to the rule of thumb that it is always 
a mistake to say anything which can be even misrepresented as a 
personal attack upon your rival. I have just been officially 
informed that, so far as your party secretary here knows, your 
candidature had not been published. KENNETH PICKTHORN 
Corpus Christi College, 

Cambridge. 

{[Mr. Martin’s candidature has not been subject of any official 
announcement, but it has been generally known and discussed in the 
press. It had certainly not occusred to us that it was unknown to 
Mr. Pickthorn. If we had realised this we should certainly not 
have printed the letter by Diogenes and we are glad to know that 
whatever Mr. Pickthorn’s motive in starting this correspondence it 
had nothing to do with Party politics.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


CITIZENS’ ADVICE 


Sir,—Our attention has been drawn to the paragraph in 
“ Critic’s ” notes in your issue of Septe:ber 30th regarding the 
need by the average citizen for what he so aptly terms “a little 
help about his own private affairs.” It was precisely to endeavour 
to assist men and women with the solution of all sorts of personal 
and family problems, which it was foreseen were likely to arise 
in the event of war, that the National Council of Social Service, 
with the support and collaboration of many voluntary bodies all 
over the country, planned and has now established the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau service. 

To date (October roth) 536 Bureaux have been set up all over 
the country—and the number continues to grow. At any of these 
bureaux members of the public can obtain helpful advice on the 
many problems which beset them. In effect, the bureaux act as 
clearing houses for enquiries and where an immediate answer or 
assistance cannot be given, the applicant is put into touch with 


the appropriate authority or organisation which can help him. 
The bureaux are staffed by people who have had long experience 
in this type of work, assisted in very many cases by volunteers with 
some special knowledge. 

By means of a service of Advice Notes concerning new legislation 
and regulations, prepared by qualified officers of the National 
Council, the staffs of the bureaux are able to explain in simple 
terms the complexities of the many new enactments and orders 
which have flowed in an almost endless stream from the 
Government. 

In the reverse direction, the bureaux keep the National Council 
informed of any questions that are difficult to answer or problems 
that appear to have no immediate solution, and these are brought 
to the attention of the appropriate authorities. 

The need for assisting members of the public on personal legal 
problems has also been realised and, wherever possible, the 
collaboration of the Poor Man’s Lawyer service is being obtained, 
while in many cases practising solicitors are voluntarily lending 
their aid without fee. 

“* Critic ’? mentions the possibility of the B.B.C. lending a hand. 
His plea has already been answered, for arrangements have been 
completed whereby the B.B.C. devotes a quarter of an hour every 
fortnight on Saturday evening to answering the types of questions 
on which the returns from the bureaux indicate that fuller informa- 
tion and explanation to the public is needed. The material for 
these broadcasts is prepared by the N.C.S.S. and the broadcasts 
are delivered in such a way by popular speakers that there should 
be no difficulty on the part of the man in the street to understand 
them. These broadcasts began last Saturday and will continue 
on every other Saturday for some time to come. 

L. SHOETEN SACK, Secretary 

The National Council of Social Service, 

26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


SHEEP AND GAS MASKS 


Sir,—A pleasing method of relieving one’s feelings about the 
war is suggested by the action of two young evacuees near here. 
As the farmer approached they fitted their gas masks on a couple 
of his sheep and ran away. LAND GIRL 








Urgent appeal to every reader 


Every newspaper is having to reckon with the possibility of a paper shortage. 


The unsold copies returned by newsagents represent in normal times a very consider- 


able wastage. 


It is a national duty to cut down this wastage to the unavoidable minimum during 


wartime. 


THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION is urging the newsagents to make every 
possible effort to achieve this aim in the course of the next week or two. 


Your part is all important. 


If every reader who can will place a definite order with 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Give has never been a popular writer. Unlike Barrés and 
Wells, he has been the voice of no faith to which groups could rally. 
Yet his influence on individuals not only in France but in Germany, 
the smaller countries and both the Americas has been incalculable. 
In England he is still a neglected author. A few of his books 
have been admirably translated by Dorothy Bussy, and he has 
made his mark upon a few writers now in their forties— 
Aldous Huxley, for instance, who has, however, been more ready 
to learn from him than to praise him. I count my first happening, 
during the last war, upon Les Nourritures Terrestres as a crucial 
expérience: it is discreditable that so potent a book has not yet 
been published in England ; and, ever since, I have read and reread 
Gide with continuous interest. He seems to me the most dis- 
tinguished writer alive. His genius is nourished by a fervour 
alike of the brain and of the senses : a scientifically trained intellect 
serves his devotion to truth, while an elastic, pellucid and melo- 
dious style reflects every tremor of his sensibility. He is a poet, 
a humourist and a logician. But he has always refused to be 
rhetorical or explicit, requiring the reader to meet him at least 
half way. He belongs, in fact, to the clan not of Voltaire or Hugo, 
but of Racine and Stendhal. He does not want his tower to be 
of ivory, he tells us—rather is it of glass, a vulnerable observatory. 
Outside of it, he adds, he is worth nothing; but there have been 
bold sorties. In Corydon he tried to popularise his opinion that 
homosexuality was not necessarily either unnatural or antisocial ; 
then he became a Communist, proclaimed his faith, went to 
Russia, and proclaimed his disillusionment. (This was the more 
courageous, because his Communism had brought him for the 
first time a wide public.) It was not Communism but the Soviet 
Government in which he had lost his faith. In any case the 
effect of these excursions has been to antagonise in turn almost 
every province of opinion. How indeed could a man make himself 
more generally disliked than by believing in the Gospels, 
disbelieving in private property, and practising pederasty ? 

But if it is impossible to agree with Gide, it seems to me difficult 
not to be fascinated by him. And he has now published the 
Journal that he has kept for fifty years (N.R.F., 130 francs). It 
contains over a half a million words, and is of unique interest, for 
no other writer of Gide’s importance has confided to us any com- 
parable document. It contains many enlightening, often malicious, 
details about a variety of personages, Mallarmé, Degas, Claudel, 
Valéry, Jammes, Charles-Louis Philippe, Roger Martin du Gard, 
Schlumberger, Copeau, Blum; and a wealth of comment upon 
literature and music. (Gide is a pianist who could have been a 
virtuoso.) But the superlatively fascinating subject is Gide 
himself. The portrait he paints of himself is in many ways 
unprepossessing, for if he is often unkind about his friends, he 
does not spare himself. Moreover, he takes to his journal chiefly 
when depressed—and in gloom one inevitably resorts to in- 
elegant self-pity and self-justification. It is surprising to find him 
complaining about the failure of his books (in 1922, when he 
already enjoyed a European reputation); and it is ironical that 
fourteen years later he is groaning over their success; “‘ Ah! 
l’heureux temps ou je n’étais pas écouté! Et que |’on parle bien, 
tant qu’on parle dans le désert!”’ The diary of the last few 
years becomes less interesting, his decision to publish it in his 
lifetime making him, unintentionally, more discreet. 

Gide has always been enigmatic, his enemies would say 
tortuous. He seems to find no difficulty in reconciling contrary 
emotions. With equal ardour he preaches the spirit and the 
senses, abnegation and incontinence: he pores over the logia 
of Christ, to whom his devotion is profound, and he finds in 
debauchery not merely pleasure but deep, untroubled happiness. 
The Journal illuminates, far better than any critic could, this 
double thread. ‘“‘ Je ne suis qu’un petit garcon qui s’amuse— 
doublé d’un pasteur protestant qui l’ennuie.’’ (Note that the 
pastor is not bored but boring—lI first read the word, most mis- 
lecdingly, as “‘ s’ennuie.”’) The cause he discovers in his heredity, 
which crosses in him two very different systems of life. In 
consequence : 


Rien ne se tient, rien n’est constant ni sar, dans ma vie. Tour 


& tour je ressemble et différe; il n’y a pas de créature si étrangére 
que je ne puisse jurer d’approcher. 
suis avare ou prodigue, sobre ou glouton . 


Je ne sais encore, 4 36 ans, si je 
. Ou plutét, me sentant 


porté soudain de l’un a |’autre extréme, dans ce balancement méme je 
sens que ma fatalité s’accomplit. Pourquoi formerais-je, en m’imitant 
facticement moi-méme, la factice unité de ma vie? C’est dans le 
mouvement que je peux trouver équilibre. 


A passage written twenty years later continues the explanation— 
it is attributed to “ T,”’ but we cannot doubt that Gide is speaking 
of himself : 


Je n’ai jamais rien su renoncer ; et protégeant en moi a la fois le 
meilleur et le pire, c’est en écartelé que j’ai vécu. Mais comment 
expliquer que cette cohabitation en moi des extrémes n’amenat point 
tant d’inquiétude et de souffrance, qu’une intensification pathétique du 
sentiment de l’existence, de la vie? Les tendances les plus opposées 
n’ont jamais réussi a faire de moi un étre tourmenté; mais perplexe 
—car le tourment accompagne un état dont on souhaite de sortir, et 
je ne souhaitais point d’échapper 4 ce qui mettait en vigueur toutes 
les virtualités de mon étre ; cet état de dialogue qui, pour tant d’autres, 
est a peu pres intolérable, devenait pour moi nécessaire. 


To suppress the dialogue within oneself, he writes again, is to 
arrest the development of life; “‘ Je ne sais plus bien qui je suis; 
ou, si l’on préfére : je ne suis jamais ; je deviens.”’ 

The explanation of this duality, one may suggest, is more 
likely to be found in Gide’s childhood than in his heredity. A 
more obvious instance of the Oedipus situation could hardly be 
found. Unfortunately, he has excised from his Journal almost 
all the references to his wife—which, he admits, results in his 
self-portrait being mutililated and incomprehensible. One can 
only guess at the influence upon his life of this saintly Protestant 
lady. We see that he loved her deeply, and while hating and 
fearing to wound her, forced himself continually to do so. One 
can further deduce that in her he rediscovered his mother. (Like 
Alissa in La Porte Etroite she was a cousin, older than himself ; 
and Alissa—Gide emphasises the fact—resembled Jéréme’s 
mother.) Upon this hypothesis we understand why for Gide 
love and desire have, as he tells us, always been separated. And 
this dichotomy in turn seems the source of the perpetual dialogue 
within him. On the one hand, in his country house in Normandy, 
the enveloping gentleness of domesticity, days at the writing-table, 
evenings of reading aloud in the lamplight, unruffled nights. On the 
other hand, travel, unfamiliar places, the desert and the waterfront, 
new faces, young bodies, the intoxication of the chase. For him both 
types of experience are fruitful, and the fact that the two cannot 
be enjoyed simultaneously does not diminish the validity of either. 
It is not Gide but his critics to whom this alternation is disquieting. 
The trouble is that he sometimes persuades himself that the 
Gospels authorise his libertinage; the boy amusing himself 
borrows the voice of the Protestant pastor. 

As a novelist Gide (like Mauriac) benefits vastly from feeling 
the violent fascination of both the spirit and the senses. And his 
refusal to opt (as Mauriac does) for one party to this contest is 
a further aesthetic advantage. He defines his ideal of the novel 
as “‘a crossroads—a meeting-place of problems.’ Personally I 
prefer L’Immoraliste and Les Caves du Vatican to La Porte Etroite, 
in which the exquisiteness of the writing cannot conceal a certain 
niaiserie, a flavour at once sweet and insipid, like that of sago— 
even in Les Faux Monnayeurs Edouard seems to me a touch too 
high-minded. The little boy may be bored by the pastor, but 
he keeps looking for his approval. Few writers have been so 
persistently autobiographical as Gide, but his work not only 
reflects but modifies him. He tells us: 


que le livre, sitét concu, dispose de moi tout entier, et que, pour lui, 
tout en moi, jusqu’au plus profond de moi s’instrumente. Je n’ai plus 
d’autre personnalité que celle qui convient 4 cette ceuvre—objective ? 
subjective ? Ces mots perdent ici tout leur sens ; car s’il m’arrive de 
peindre d’aprés moi (et parfois il me parait qu’il ne se peut d’autre 
exacte peinture,) c’est que d’abord j’ai commencé par devenir celui-la 
méme que je voulais portraiturer. 


I do not know what other novelist has made this admission, or 
should one say this boast ? In Gide’s case one feels it to be par- 
ticularly true. He has been not only Ménalque, Michel, the Prodigal 
Son, Lafcadio and Edouard, but Marcelline, Alissa, the pastor in 
La Symphonie Pastorale and Robert. Perhaps indeed it is the 
novelist’s vocation that has obliged him to cultivate that duplicity 
(in no pejorative sense) which has baffled many of his readers. 
With a more integrated personality, the novelist would have been 
less richly equipped. ‘‘ Chacun de mes livres a été jusqu’a présent ”’ 
(he notes in 1932) “‘ la mise en valeur d’une incertitude’”’: and if 
his poetic powersare declining, it is because his perplexities decrease. 
These remarks can be commended to critics of the novel. 
There are others beside Gide, whose art may be the fruit and the 
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reward of an unintegrated personality—Henry James, I suggest, 
and Proust and perhaps even Tolstoy. 

The most constant emotion in Gide—the thread that joins the 
Christian and the pagan—is his hatred of conventions, of comfort, 
of worldly bonds. “ M’a toujours tourmenté le souci du moindre 
bagage,”’ and his love of denudation extends to style: “ Je souhaite 
une éloquence cachée.”” The result has sometimes been a certain 
colourlessness. 


Moins peintre que musicien, il est certain que c’est le mouvement, 
de préférence a la couleur, que je souhaitais 4 ma phrase. Je voulais 
qu’elle suivit fidtlement les palpitations de mon coeur. 


Gide commenced author among the Symbolists and for a long while 
he allowed himself a preciosity, particularly in the syntax and placing 
of the words. In the Journal he quotes twice a phrase that lingers 
in his memory from an early poem of which he has no copy ; 
“ Froide &4 mes mains mais pour elles tiéde, je sens, ah! dans cette 
eau brunie, ces vivantes racines heureuses.”” Affected, musical 
deliciously, accurate, this line reveals in Gide the scientist as well as 
the poet—the imagination of a Barrés would never have considered 
what was the temperature natural to a water-plant! Gide has been 
indefatigable in his pursuit of truth, and so exacting in regard to 
his Own sincerity, that his candour has been called narcissism and 
exhibitionism. He refused in 1931 to write about the heroic anti- 
fascist de Bosis, despite his admiration, because he himself lacked 
faith in liberty : approving, as he then did, of the absence of liberty 
in Russia, he would not condemn a similar absence in Italy, different 
as he considered the purposes of the two states to be. And he makes 
his own the words of a Jansenist, words that every intellectual 
should have by heart: “ Whatever your station or country,” I 
translate as best I can, “ you should believe only what is true, 
and what you would be disposed to believe if you were of another 
country, another station, another profession.””’ Indeed the human 
quality dearest to Gide is disinterestedness, and his judgment on 
characters, whether in life or in his novels, depends upon the 
extent to which this quality obtains in them. This is the explana- 
tion of the famous acte gratuit, which has been so much misinter- 
preted, in Les Caves du Vatican—the murder of a stranger in a 
train. The act is unmotivated—or, it would be more accurate to 
say, it can be of no conceivable advantage to the murderer. Gide 
wished, he explains, to show that disinterestedness is not necessarily 
charitable; and, I think it fair to add, so fascinated is he by the 
beauty of disinterestedness, that he admires it even in the form 
of a crime. 

The writer to whom Gide is closest is certainly Blake (whose 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell he has translated). His reserve, his 
dislike of the explicit, his obliqueness often remind me of Mr. E. M. 
Forster, though Gide is more adventurous and incomparably more 
lyrical. But imagine what the interest would be of a diary kept 
by Mr. Forster throughout his life, and you have a notion of the 
enjoyment to be derived from the Gide Journal. It is, I suppose, 
unreasonable to expect a publisher to give us an English translation 
of so vast a work. But it seems to me not only the most illumin- 
ating of Gide’s works, but one of the salient books of our time. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE FRIENDLY NORTH 


North Cape. By F. D. OMMANNEY. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


I Went to the Soviet Arctic. By Rutn GrusBer. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 

Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic. By VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Like backing horses, deep-sea trawling is known to the initiate 
as a mug’s game; and in the literature of work the mug’s games 
are the best subjects. The steady job or the shock worker’s 
competitive grind has, one must admit, its virtue and perhaps 
with a capital V; but it is only human to welcome a touch of 
sabotage to relieve the tedious hosannas of the Ten-Year Planners, 
and to have a special feeling for work which is a gamble. A good 
many writers on the dangerous trades nevertheless concentrate 
on the injustices and ardours suffered by men in mines and ships 
and pervert the case by overlooking the curious satisfactions which 
the chancey nature of a job provides. Stoicism and fatalism are 
not necessarily vices because they happen to irritate reformers 
and revolutionaries. 

Mr. Ommanney’s story of his voyage with a Grimsby trawler 
to the North Sea and Iceland has a proper appreciation of these 
points. The result is not merely a vivid sea book, of which there 


are plenty, but something more resonant with human character. 
The skipper and crew of the Lincoln Star went out on their 
regular expeditions, inured to a hard trade and with only one 
passion, which was to get back to Grimsby for another thirty-six 
hours and blow a good part of their earnings on beer and tarts, 
before the filthy job got them once more ; and they were a pretty 
dour, dull lot of men on the surface. One gapes at their capacity 
for physical suffering ; they seem to have the incomprehensible 
stamp of those who, for some reason, just have to be knocked 
about—a kind of stupor. The obvious thing is to label them 
fools, heroes or victims. But in Mr. Ommanney’s pages these men 
gradually cease to be types and cases, and become individuals, 
held together by a sort of ritual. The Lincoln Star was full of 
ritual. Friday night, filling in the football coupons; Saturday, 
eating the cook’s special iced cake ; and there were things like the 
impenetrability of the fo’castle occupied by the “ deckies”” and 
the sacredness of the cook’s tea kettle. Monotony is the great 
creator of eccentrics, and the sea turns out an extraordinary 
collection. Mr. Ommanney does not do the easy thing and write 
them up. He reveals each man, skin by skin, with the care of one 
peeling the subtle if common and pungent onion. There is the 
engineer, for example, with his preoccupation with death, repeat- 
ing not out of obsession but with a kind of scientific artistry, the 
story of the death of his mother. There is the ship’s gambler. 
There is the ship’s boy, a half-caste, who seems to be merely a 
melancholy, gazing enigma until one day he puts his head into 
the saloon and casually announces he has knocked out the cook. 
The skipper, unexpectedly dapper and more like one’s picture of 
an expert salesman than the ordinary meditative and omniscient 
nautical wisehead, has his moment of revelation. It is refresh- 
ing and unexpected. The catch is heavy and he is seen in his 
cabin shadow-boxing in his delight. 


Mr. Ommanney has shown his power of giving simple men their 
due of life before; he is also an effective descriptive writer, 
quietly getting it across because he never overdoes it. The story 
of going into the ruined town of Blyth to coal and the account of 
the evening ashore in the dismal Tyneside pubs is admirable. 
It is a picture of half industrial England and, incidentally, contains 
a reflection which is worth quoting. Cinemas, tarts, pools and 
drink are not the only escapes. There are foreign politics : 


“ Tell you what it will be next,” he was saying, ‘“‘ —our colonies. 
That’s what it'll be. ’E wants Tanganyika and South-West Africa, 
and the Cameroons. You see! But we shan’t give em back. Can’t 
do. Sacred duty to the natives. And look at Japan. She wants 
*Ong Kong. Directly there’s trouble here she’ll pinch it. And 
look at Mussolini, he’s got his eye on our interests in the Mediter- 
ST one” 

Who, I wondered, had an eye on our interests in Blyth ? 


North Cape is an excellent and living document. 


I don’t feel the same warmth about Miss Gruber’s lively and 
enthusiastic piece of reporting. Somehow the note is too high, 
personal and insistent. She went to the Soviet Arctic to discover 
how the status of women had been affected by the North. She 
had learned, as we all have, from Stefansson that the Arctic is 
or ought to be friendly, and that nevertheless “ north of the tree 
line ” in Alaska there are not more than a dozen or so European 
women; as a feminist she was therefore jubilant to discover that 
Russia’s new timber port, Igarka, has the normal supply. And 
even a rather forbidding woman leader. Miss Gruber is too much 
the emphatic stunt journalist (“the youngest Doctor of Philosophy 
in the world ’’) to be very readable, but the non-feminist material 
i.e. the picture of Soviet colonisation in the North, is interesting 
and specially to those who followed Stefansson’s theory of the 
northward course of empire. 


His book of unsolved Arctic mysteries is more than a popular 
retelling of the dramatic disappearances of the Arctic: the 
vanished Franklin expedition, the story of Andrée, the peculiar 
detective tale of the murders associated with Thomas Simpson, 
who put the final touches to the discovery of the North-West 
passage ; it is a re-examination of the problems these mysteries 
raise, in the light of the enormously increased knowledge of the 
Arctic which people like Stefansson have given us. The most 
illuminating essay concerns the fate of the Soviet flyers who were 
lost not so very long ago, and in it Stefansson gives a fascinating 
account of what—by the “ friendly Arctic” school—would be 
called the amenities of Polar flying. Up to the Russian tragedy 
(Stefansson gives any Arctic disaster six years to confirm itself) 
there had been no air losses in the Polar sea. V.S. PRITCHETT 
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EDVARD BENES 


Democracy, Today & ‘Tomorrow 


Democracy Today and Tomorrow, by the former President of Czechoslovakia, is a deeply inspired 
statement of our common aim and shared beliefs. It is a book which every man of democratic principles 
should read, not only to study the faith to which he gives his allegiance but to understand the dangers 
with which that faith is at present threatened. 8/6 











HUGH WALPOLE The Sea Tower 


“ Sir Hugh’s imaginative grasp of the situation (a possessive mother determined to hold on to the 
souls and bodies of her two sons) and his expressive dialogue keep one’s attention fully gripped to the 
story. It is a novel that will not easily be forgotten.” —Daily Telegraph. 7/6 


DORMER CRESTON — Enter a Child 


Awhor of “ The Regent and His Daughter ” 


‘Miss Creston has repeopled the world of her golden childhood, called up elegant ghosts and given us 
lovely reminders of a happier, a supremely peaceful day ; it might then have been disappointing to 
search the night heavens for a starry bear promised by adult knowledge but not recognised as a bear by 
the child ; but anyhow one was sure, in those times, that the sky itself would not fall! ’°—Tvmes Lit. 
Supp. 7/6 


MALCOLM BULLOCK Austria 


Captain Bullock has called his book in sub-title, A Study in Failure, and there is no other term which 
fits the history of post-war Austria. Its story is a combination of the grotesque and the absurd, and 
to read it is to feel that one is watching a tragedy acted to the airs of a musical comedy. 8/6 











Early Autumn Successes 


DOROTHY M. STUART The Daughters of George III 


“This competent study of water-coloured lives spent in royal domesticity would be pleasant reading at any time and 


is now admirable escape literature. Miss Stuart writes flowing narrative and has used her sources with a nice sense of 
balance.”’— Time and Tide. Illustrated. 15/- 
M. DELAFIELD Lov } i 
E. M. ove Has No Resurrection 
“These seventeen stories have the shrewdness, the malicious humour, and the unfailing resource which always make 
her books easy and inviting to read.’’—Daily Herald. 7/6 


GERALD BULLETT The Jackdaw’s Nest 


A Fivefold Anthology. “‘ I do not think that he has offered us—in his thousand pages—a single item that is not worth- 
while.’’—John o London, 10/6 
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A REMINDER *x The Children of Shallowford 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


New Verse Anthology Should an artist be married ? Further, should he have a family ? And what 
6s. happens if he has a large family—for example, a family of five, such as 
Mr. Williamson’s ?_ This is the book of their adventures told with a tenderness 





Orion Marches 


and reality that will move every kind of reader. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

New poems MICHAEL ROBERTS 6s, 

Hotel in Flight 

° 
xancy gounstone © ss.ca | > Old Pessum’s Book of 
2 

Apparitions and Practical Cats T. S. ELIOT 

Haunted Houses At last Mr. Eliot’s long awaited volume of verses for children. The jacket 
SIR ERNEST BENNETT 12s. 6d. has been drawn by the author. 3s. 6d. 


Yoga System of Health 
YOGI VITHALDAS _ Illustrated. 7s. 6d. * Warfare LUDWIG RENN 


Guiding Human Misfits ‘A front line soldier in two wars, and his realistic account of modern fighting 

ALEXANDRA ADLER 58. from the soldier’s point of view can rarely have been surpassed. Nothing 

, that is said in this cogent, lucid, economical book is unimportant. It is full 

Tumbledown Dick of stimulating ideas.’—Spectator. 8s. 6d. 
HOWARD SPRING Illustrated. 6s. 











N - © the sequel to 
* A Surgeon’s Destiny 7). Healing Knife GEORGE SAVA 
The Healing Knife which ‘ Country Life ’ referred to as ‘ that amazing autobiography, crammed with breathless excitement, 
calm wisdom, humanity and youth’ was the story of a penniless White Russian and his struggles to become a surgeon. 
His new book is full of surprises and continues his adventures in Germany and in England, where Dr. Sava reaches his 
present position as a consulting surgeon with a West End practice. 8s. 6d, 


*% Confessions of an Immigrants Daughter 
LAURA G. SALVERSON 


This tale of a stormy life is like no other autobiography we know. Mrs. Salverson’s parents came of noble Viking stock 
and migrated to Canada in ’87. She miraculously lived through the most amazing vicissitudes, and her book is packed 
with characters and pictures that are startlingly real. In 1937 Mrs. Salverson won the Governor-General’s Award for the 
best fiction of the year. 8s. 6d. 


* Always a Little Further ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


An unusual book about the open air, adventure and climbing. There are nights spent in caves and barns, encounters 
with bird-watchers, gamekeepers, tinkers, hitch-hikers, etc., and such exciting experiences as ice-climbs and a foodless 
three days’ march among the Cuillin of Skye. %s. 6d. 


* The Great Musicians WHEELER and DEUCHER 


A series of three books that will appeal not only to music-minded children, but will also come as a boon and a blessing 
to parents, aunts, music teachers, and indeed all who are interested in the upbringing of children. They tell the story 
of the great musicians, introduce simple music at appropriate intervals, and are attractively illustrated. The three titles 
are: SEBASTIAN BACH: THE BOY FROM THURINGIA, MOZART: THE WONDER BOY, and JOSEPH 
HAYDN: THE MERRY LITTLE PEASANT. Each 6s. 


FICTION 
Wild Geese Overhead Sanda Mala MAURICE COLLIS 








NEIL GUNN Mr. Collis’s biographies, Siamese White and She Was a Queen 
: 7 ; have been repeatedly referred to as ‘ more exciting than fiction. 
There has always been about Mr. Gunn’s work a clairvoyance His new book is fiction ! 7s. 6d. 
and a feeling of seeing familiar things in the clarity of early 
morning sunlight which is particularly refreshing. His most . 
ambitious work and a Book Society Recommendation. 7s. 6d. Let Mie Go Back 
WINIFRED PECK 
Suicide Excepted CYRIL HARE Winifred Peck is the author of The Skirts of Time, Coming Out, 
etc. Her public has been steadily growing and she is one of 
With each new novel Mr. Hare goes steadily forward towards the few authors whose books are bought long after the original 
the top ranks of detective story writers. —Times Literary ‘library demand.’ This seems to be the book everyone has 
Supplement. 7s. 6d. been waiting for. 7s. 6d. 


Pay Thy Pleasure The Red Centaur 
” ELIZABETH INGLIS-JONES MARJORIE MACK 


‘An exquisite novel recalling sights and sounds of holidays 


‘An outstanding writer whom the talent scouts of the book spent across the Channel—an enjoyable holiday.’—John 
clubs would do well to watch.’—New Statesman. 7s. 6d. O’ London’s. 7s. 6d. 











24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London, W.C.1 
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GALWAY 


O the crossbones of Galway, 
The hollow grey houses, 

The rubbish and sewage, 

The grass-grown pier, 

And the dredger grumbling 

All night in the harbour : 

The war came down on us here. 


Salmon in the Corrib 

Gently swaying 

And the water combed out 
Over the weir 

And a hundred swans 
Dreaming on the harbour : 

The war came down on us here. 


The night was gay 

With the moon and Venus 

But Mars was angry 

On the hills of Clare 

And September dawned 

Upon willows and ruins : 

The war came down on us here. 


September, 1939. Louis MACNEICE 


THE ROMANTICS 


Once there were autumn stirrings, the dew shaken by 
creatures , 
Stealthy from out the coldness of brambles and dawn ; 
there sounded, 
Heart-checking, the sweetest, wildest of horns in a distance 
By gnarls of lichenous rampart and wolves and Merlin 
bounded. 


Back in a cavern of memory pass to androgynous three-time 
Muslins of exquisite ghouls between tartan and tombstone, 
making 
Sudden room for the gauze and pomegranate wounds of 
the Giaour 
And Leila, or Faust with desire and guilt alternative 
quaking. 


Once there was time for Tyrian shades of ranging emotion ; 
Once we could slip in Crusader’s blood of an afternoon, 
Sigh with a nineteenth-century Hamlet’s evening scruples, 
And at night, Chopin would plunge us in rosy Majorcan 
swoon. 


We were one vast Mazeppa, alone in the vast Ukraine | 


And now by the Hetman’s demon we are carried down falls 
of brimstone, 
And then again over sand to where suns cannot set, 
And moaning, we swallow storm, we are singed by that 
lovely lightning, 
And no Cossack houri to wipe our forehead! And yet— 


Through the delirium’s veils there glows that knowledge’s 
rushlight ; 
Long, long after, a lady, the same, yet not the same, 
Will rise at dusk and peer through high windows at yew-trees, 
Or scan the pool of a picture in the four calm walls of 
a frame. DERWENT 


THE GIRLS 


The Daughters of George Hl. By Dororny Marcarer 
Stuart. Macmillan. 15s. 

George III’s three eldest daughters, Matilda, Augusta, Eliza- 
beth, were born within four years; they were unreservedly 
welcome, for when they began to arrive there were already three 
princes to assure the succession. Three more princes followed 
Elizabeth, making a space of six years between her and Mary, 
the next and fourth princess. A year after Mary came Sophia ; 
then two more short-lived princes created another space before 
Amelia, the last of the family. The princesses thus fell into two 
age-groups of three, and this grouping of interests held good 
throughout their lives. In turn, each grew from a dignified. 
dressy baby into a blond, pretty child, then up into a fine girl. 
Their figures filled out, their features coarsened a little, and still 
those girlhoods had to protract themselves. In those days of early 
blooming and early marriage, the protraction was cruelly out of 
order; the Princess Royal took it as special mortification, the 
five others seemed to take it as fate. The princesses were admired ; 
they had showy complexions, they were all big-limbed except 
Sophia, “ the elf,’ who was petite. None of them inherited Queen 
Charilotte’s dark colouring, her aplomb or her méchanceté. As 
young girls they inspired delicious portraits: the two Gains 
boroughs, of Princesses Augusta and Mary, depict gazelle-like 
creatures, pouting, mysterious. And in the Copley group an 
impossibly happy light falls on the younger trio, Mary and Sophia 
as little girls in fichus, Amelia the plumed baby, with a tambourine 
and puppies, gambolling under a vine. 

In real life their gambols were muted. Adulation and constant 
delicious food (they were all hearty, happy eaters, up to their old 
ages) does not supply everything, even for little girls. From their 
mother they got that untender and rigid love some very fecund 
women keep for their growing young. George III’s recurrent 
then chronic, illness of mind kept the Queen in a fierce, tense 
mood, and she saw to it that the girls were tensed up too. Their 
family life at Kew, at Windsor, at Weymouth, was constantly 
shadowed and always sequestrated. Enthusiastic and sympathetic 
ladies surrounded the Queen and the girls; the princesses had 
no court pleasures ; their only public appearance was the detested 
formal promenade, on the terrace at Windsor, along the Weymouth 
front. The brothers, as they grew up, became affairés, important 
and with their tutors left for a wider world. The princesses remained 
and their sensibilities burgeoned, in that steam-heated, hyper- 
feminine atmosphere. Their father’s condition became a charge 
on their pity—through this, and their royal training, the King- 
father myth continued to dominate them. With the Queen 
their relationship, as they all grew up, was emotional, subtle, 
profoundly uneasy beneath the smother of “ love.” Pious, ardent 
and plain, the Queen knew how to employ, with her girls at least, 
the arts of a spoiled beauty. She took a defeat finally—but then 
died, and the old neurosis sprang up again: in chapel, they had 
to go past her empty chair. The Princess Royal stayed locked up 
in herself, in her blushing awkwardness, in her longing to marry— 
and she was happily married and out of it when the final clash 
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with the Queen came. With the other five girls, fountains of 
sensibility, brother-worship developed—and what an outlet it 
was. They wrote letters to all their brothers, but wrote most of 
all to G.P., the Prince Regent. G.P. reciprocated their tender 
kindness—as an elder brother he was quite admirable. 

The princesses’ buoyancy, their gusto and dignity is surprising, 
given their circumstances. They write to G.P. of illnesses (mostly 
of nervous origin) frustrated loves and incurable money-troubles— 
they had allowances which they all of them overspent. They were 
not dangerously neurotic, and only Sophia appears a little smugly 
silly—even she had palpable “‘ go” and charm. On the whole, 
they had sound natures. Did education do much? The Queen 
herself instructed them in religion, but the rest of their education 
was supervised by the clear-headed and amiable Lady Charlotte 
Finch, and her two indomitable lieutenants, and buffers, Miss 
Goldsworthy and Miss Gomm. From appropriate masters they 
learned languages, and each princess except Sophia wrote a clear, 
stylish hand—they learned means, in fact, to express if not to 
order their thoughts. They were taught the accomplishments— 
drawing, music, the ingenious use of the needle. No teacher 
seems to have claimed for any one princess spectacular talent in 
any one of the arts. But how foolish to decry the accomplishments 
—the sheltered woman’s sole tactile hold on life. The bore, the 
yearner, the introspective woman, the woman tiresome to herself 
and others has increased since accomplishments were discredited. 
The futility of the achievement counts less than the virtue achieving 
gives. Accomplishments—and they were very mediocre—shored 
the princesses up in a cloudy, insane world. The Princess Royal, 
once married, settled down to paint china at Wurtemberg. 
Princess Augusta, at her piano, pleased herself and pleased those 
who liked her better than music with her “ compositions,” mild 
reminiscent airs. A brother stood charmed by the piano, in the 
autumn dusk at Frogmore, and Tom Moore listened with great 
ease. Vehement Princess Elizabeth, for years “‘ wishing to settle,” 
solaced herself with arts and crafts, “‘ japanning ’’ entire rooms at 
Frogmore, publishing series of drawings on noble themes. Princess 
Mary wept at her wedding to Silly Billy, then took to gardening at 
Bagshot. Princess Sophia thanked heaven she was never at a loss 
for something to do. In her old age, when she was blind, she end- 
lessly tore up paper into fine scraps, to fill pillows for invalids. 
Ill health and love for Fitzroy occupied Princess Amelia during her 
short life, but she loved to read novels. All the sisters had their 
charities—impetuous spending, kindly solicitudes. 

Nurses, foster-mothers, stayed in the princesses’ backgrounds, 
comforted sickbeds, wept at belated weddings. All the girls 
found a confidant in Lady Harcourt—visits to Nuneham make some 
delicious scenes. Lady Harcourt, indefatigable optimist, inde- 
fatigable would-be matchmaker, raised their spirits with talk of 
possible marriages. For the girls, at once so eager and natural, 
the years, those years of disenchanted seclusion, went by at once 
too slowly and too fast. To love was fatally easy ; it was not casy 
to “ settle.” Their religion restricted the royal marriage market. 
Eligibles were chiefly in Germany, mostly widowers, mostly pretty 
uncouth. Elizabeth made a bid for Louis Philippe ; the marriage 
she did in the end make was the cue for one of Napoleon’s spiteful 
remarks. In simple terms, the girls, sequestered even from 
brothers, met very few young men. Gentlemen holding office 
near the family circle were not young, were the acme of steadiness, 
and were properly conscious of their position as commoners. 
But on three of such gentlemen, three princesses fixed their hearts. 
Princess Augusta’s love for General Sir Brent Spencer was returned 
fully, and was (we are given reason to hope) consummated in a secret 
marriage. It was love of the Persuasion quality, patient and 
dignified. Sophia’s rape of respectable General Garth (of which 
the incredibility led to a scandal later) and Amelia’s infatuation 
for the blockish Fitzroy were less happy, in fact were regrettable. 
Sophia carried off her role of unmarried mother with remarkable 
cheek and style, and sustained the Cumberland scandal with elderly 
stoicism ; poor Amelia, succumbing, left an unfortunate will. 
To what extent the sisters were in each other’s confidence it is not 
possible to be quite clear: the Prince Regent took the full blast of 
the love troubles; at all events, it must all be kept from the 
Queen. 

The characters of the six princesses emerge in Miss Stuart’s 
six chapters. Miss Stuart could not have used her material better 
—with less portentousness, with more dispassionate reasoning, 
with fewer flights. ‘The princesses’ characters, as is the case with 
most women, are more interesting than their destinies. The crux, 
for the Princess Royal, was marriage—which, though late, un- 
zomantic, childless, was fulfilment: she did well as a queen. 
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But the crux for.the five others was not marriage, not even love 
(except for Princess Amelia), it was the intense drama of their 
break with the Queen. This great revolt of the girls, this group 
of girls in their thirties, could have been epoch-making had it 
been widely known. Princess Augusta penned the joint ultimatum 
letter, and it was she who came in from her ride that morning to 
take the brunt of the storm. G.P. had backed the girls up, but 
G.P. was somewhere else. Successions of nerve storms swept 
the younger princesses, but Augusta, the most truly sensitive of 
them, could not permit herself sensibility . . . Princess Elizabeth 
was always too fat—she was “artistic,” positive, loved yellow 
ostrich feathers and once wore eleven standing up in her hair. 
Her personality is a shade repellent. She married, at a mature 
age, the Hereditary Prince, later Landgrave, of Hesse-Homburg. 
Princess Mary, the beauty, the “ perfect Miny,”’ tactful, patient, 
serene, married her cousin the Duke of Gloucester, alias “ Silly 
Billy,’ “‘ the Cheese,” “‘ the Slice,’ and tided over little troubles 
he made. Sophia’s elfishness got her into a double scrape, and 
Amelia, the King’s darling, was sickly, loved vainly, died. 

The Daughters of George III could have filled six volumes ; 
Miss Stuart’s one volume is a tour de force of compression, which 
expands in the memory. Her method is straight and lucid, and 
she has overlooked nothing that could be significant. Her choice 
of quotations from letters shows a strict intelligence, and her 
analysis could not be better done. ELIZABETH BOWEN 


THE NEW DEAL 


America in Mid-Passage. By CHARLES A. BEARD and Mary 
R. BEARD. Cape. 18s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard here recount American history in the last 
ten years. In many respects, the volume is a worthy sequel to 
their classic Growth of American Civilisation. It has the same 
encyclopaedic scope, the same power to seize essential principles, 
the same broad and vigorous humanism. There is no art more 
difficult than a history of one’s own age, not least of an age in 
which the writers themselves have been an influence of outstand- 


ing intellectual significance. But Mr. and Mrs. Beard are remark- ° 


ably successful. If the chapters on the arts and sciences tend 
rather to be an inclusive catalogue than an incisive judgment, they 
have at least balance and poise. The book is written from the 
angle of a critical sympathiser with the internal aspects of the 
New Deal who is, at the same time, a convinced isolationist on 
the foreign side. That makes it all the more urgent that it should 
be read here. For unless we can understand sympathetically 
what makes Americans of the Beards’ stature isolationist, we 
cannot understand America; and to understand America is to 
have the clue to a good deal of future history. 

To have projected on to a unified plane the history of these 
ten years is a remarkable achievement. They have been turbulent 
years, in which the United States has been compelled, for the 
first time since the Civil War, to go deep into its own foundations. 
They are the record, on the one hand, of the final breakdown of 
the business man’s theory of American civilisation, and, on the 
other, of large social and economic experiments, mostly half- 
articulate, chaotically planned, yet all moving in a direction 
which offers hope. They show an America uncertain of itself, 
bewildered by the complexity of its problems, willing, if I may so 
phrase it, to try everything so long as nothing is tried profoundly. 
They reveal the degree to which a society which seeks to escape 
from the prison of its past yet remains bound to it. There are 
here exhilaration, a tempo of extraordinary vigour, and a sense 
that the result achieved is never really adequate to the expenditure 
involved in the effort. 

Certain things stand out. The structure of American federalism 
is obsolete. A redistribution of powers is essential if the main 
purposes of the new America are to be realised. Though there 
is a temporary liberal majority on the Supreme Court, the power 
of judicial review looks, at a distance, far more obnoxious than 
even the veto of the House of Lords. The Presidential system 
maximises the opportunity of what Bentham used to call “ sinister 
interest ’’ to hamper and hamstring the realisation of the national 
will. There have been remarkable administrative experiments in 
the last decade ; from some of them, at any rate, our own Civil 
Service has a great deal to learn. We have nothing to compare 
with the achievement of the T.V.A. or the cultural innovations— 
now largely killed by Congress—of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. But the outstanding success of the whole record is that 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR - DUFF COOPER 
first phase 


The war, which has now come to guns, submarines, tanks and aeroplanes, 
began more than a year ago. One Minister, and only one, recognized its 
\ face in the defeat of Munich. Since then he has chronicled it from week 
to week. This is the record of the war told with a ‘superlative British 
aplomb.’ 10s. 6d. 


MANKIND SET FREE + MAURICE ROWNTREE 


‘It is a heartening and courageous book, the expression of a sane, balanced 
and generous mind. It is only by believing that the future lies through such 
minds as his that we are able to face to-day.’ STORM JAMESON 8s. 6d. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V «© KARL BRANDI 


This life of Charles V (1500-1558) is the crowning achievement of a long ») 


Se 
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and distinguished career of scholarship. Professor Brandi knows both the My 
period and the man as no other: living historian. i 
Translated from the German by C. V. WEDGWOOD 218. ‘ 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS -: pavin c. DOUGLAS ' 


Professor of Medieval History in the University of Leeds 


This book portrays the English scholars who, during the seventy years A 
which followed the Restoration, laboured to retrieve the early history of }\ 
their country. His subject may be justified alike by its interest, its 
importance and its neglect. 15s. 


AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE : C. and M. BEARD 


authors of The Rise of American Civilization 


‘At a time when intelligent appreciation of the American attitude is so 
important, there should be a large public for this survey of the history 
of the United States during the last ten years. A most timely study of 
modern American institutions and ideas.’ The New Statesman. 188. 


THE MOORES OF MOORE HALL, 1792-1925 
JOSEPH HONE author of The Life of George Moore 


Four generations produced four George Moores. The first built Moore 
Hall; the last was the famous novelist. George Moore’s ancestors 
possessed much of the charm, the eccentricity and the genius of their 
descendant, and it is no ordinary family whose history Mr. Hone has 
recorded. 128. 6d. 


MY UNCLE SILAS stories by H. E. BATES 1 


{ 
\ 
More than half of these stories are published here for the first time. They 
are all about Uncle Silas and reveal this old countryman as a character 
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( rich and full flavoured as the wine he loved, an embodiment of all the )) 
independence, cunning and passion for the earth which characterizes Ms 
the English peasant. 


( 
( With 44 drawings by EDWARD ARDIZZONE. Crown Quarto tos. 6a. 
| 


THE GREEN TREE AND THE DRY | 
a new novel by MORCHARD BISHOP published to-day q 

| 

| 


\ 

{f 

! Mr. Bishop shows us the difference between ‘nice’ but spiritually sterile 

people living in the country at the present time, and the less ‘nice’ but 
\ more human people living in London in the nineteen twenties. He reminds iq 
‘ us that it was a period of hope and courageous idealism. 7s. 6d. 
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of the President. He has made big mistakes; he has had great 
failures; he has often been uncertain of his direction. But 
anyone who studies carefully Mr. and Mrs. Beard’s analysis of 
the opposition he has had to encounter, of the divided loyalties 
upon which he has had to rely, will find it difficult not to conclude 
that this is the greatest piece of leadership the United States has 
had since Lincoln. And it is a curious commentary on the 
American system that, just as its foundations are being laid, the 
traditional principle of Presidential office should prepare to return 
its occupant to private life. It is easier in America to get rid of a 
great President than it is in England to get rid of a poor Prime 
Minister. 

An Englishman may perhaps be pardoned, especially at this 
time, for finding the Beards’ defence of American isolationism 
emotionally intelligible rather than intellectually sound. It is 
based on an ultimate denial of the interdependence of nations, 
and its unstated assumption is that of American self-sufficiency. 
But I suspect that if one could cross-examine the Beards, one 
would find that their attitude is mainly born of a bitter disappoint- 
ment at the results of the last war; they are not ready to believe 
again in the possibilities of a successful crusade. Their view is 
really a repudiation of a world in which America is inextricably 
tangled, a refusal to face facts of which the impact is as grim as 
with ourselves, a fear that war may shatter the fragile foundations 
of democracy in America, and make room for those “ raucous 
voices,” as Mr. Wells calls them, against which the Beards’ own 
life has been so magistral a protest. Their chapter seems to me 
a noble escapism—but still escapism. I add that our own 
responsibility for this attitude is a heavy one. Those who desire 
to know why such generous minds shut out as much of the European 
problem as they can from their horizon should reflect upon the 
history of appeasement in this country. The process which 
culminated in Munich may have won the applause of Wall Street ; 
that is not an adequate compensation for the sympathies it has 
lost us. ‘Those who know the Beards and what they represent 
best will best know also how worth-while it is to regain the faith 
they have decided to forgo. H. J. LAski 











ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


After Many a Summer 
* 


Mr. Huxley’s new novel is a 

kind of fantastic parable on the 

theme ‘God is not mocked.’ It 

is as brilliant as Brave New 

World, as amusing as Antic Hay. 
7s. 6d. net 
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OXFORD APPRECIATED 


Oxford. By CuristopHer HosHouse. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


In the structure of our most treasured national institutions—a 
fact that foreign critics have now begun to grasp—there is an elasticity 
often verging on downright formlessness. We have an instinctive 
respect for an institution that has been allowed to grow—however 
haphazard and uncontrolled the growing process—a deep repug- 
mance to the systematic and the ready-made. Thus our Cities 
are not constructions : they are conglomerations. Our laws bear 
the same relation to the spick-and-span Code Napoléon as the 
streets of London to the avenues of Paris. Our educational system 
is both complicated and anachronistic ; for it has been laid down 
over a period of a thousand years and preserves many curious 
fossils in its crumbling strata, though its outer surface may support 
a green crop of youth and intelligence. The Oxford scene, in 
spite of reformers and modernisers, Cambrian socialists within, 
enterprising manufacturers without the city, retains the variety, 
oddity and prodigal untidiness of an English landscape. 

Given the opportunity, you can make of it whatever you please. 
In no other seat of learning, ancient or modern, is it so easy to 
escape from the embarrassments of intellectual effort—either by a 
slavish conformity to scholastic routine or by treating that routine 
with the contempt it deserves. Yet, supposing you are anxious to 
learn and think, the means are ready to hand. Not very explicitly or 
even deliberately, Oxford suggests that the real value of knowledge 
is that you yourself should have been determined to acquire it— 
and of experience, that it should have been harvested by yourself 
alone. Oxford places no premium on rapid development. How 
many of its successes have been apparent failures ! How many of 
its intellectual giants—‘ really first-rate minds” discussed with 
respect in the Senior Common Room—have dwindled into the 
deep obscurity of some government office, prematurely exhausted 
by the struggle for honour! That the average don should take a 
very different view of his functions—and that the average level of 
donnish intelligence should be by no means startling—is unim- 
portant compared with the general influence that Oxford exercises. 

Mr. Hobhouse loves the place and writes of it feelingly. His 
book is built up of successive historical excursions, each period being 
studied first in terms of what it was, then in terms of what it now 
is or, rather, of what it has left behind. With so much material 
to choose from—so much information to convey and gossip to 
report—Mr. Hobhouse’s task cannot have been easy; but his 
volume (though it does not pretend to be an exhaustive chronicle) 
is clear, entertaining and briskly opinionated. Oxford has always 
been a Tory stronghold; and Mr. Hobhouse’s crustiness on 
certain subjects is as picturesque and unexpected as Oxford 
architecture. Now and then, he positively snaps the reader’s 
head off. P. B. Shelley indeed ! You don’t mean that silly young 
man who circularised the heads of colleges with a pamphlet on 
atheism ? Of course, he was sent down; and “ very rightly” 
too! “A singularly tiresome youth,” one can’t deny. As for 
Landor—he behaved “with equal childishness.” Left-wing 
dons are anathema to Mr. Hobhouse ; he has stern views on the 
Ashmolean and museums generally—‘‘ kleptomaniac institutions ” 
that would be better abolished ; while, on the theme of female 
undergraduates—making no allowances whatever for narrow 
purses—he delivers himself of some exceedingly acid paragraphs : 

The assiduity of the women undergraduates is stupefying. After 
the long morning’s round of lectures they swarm to the Bodleian. 

Radcliffe Square is black with their bicycles. After dark, in their 

own college libraries or in their comfortless little college rooms, they 

huddle for hours on end, stooping and peering over standard text- 
books. . . . They run no tailors’ bills in the High Street, but deck 
themselves in hairy woollens and shapeless tweeds. Germer’s 
luxurious hairdressing saloons are unknown to them; their hair is 
braided into stringy buns. Their domestic background is equally 
repellent, Instead of a quiet pair of rooms, guarded by an impene- 
trable “‘ oak,” upon a secluded staircase, each girl has a minute green- 
and yellow bed-sitter opening off an echoing shiny corridor. Instead 
of deep sofas and coal fires, they have convertible divans and gas 
stoves. Instead of claret and port, they drink cocoa and Kia-Ora. 

Instead of the lordly breakfasts and luncheons which a man can com- 

mand in his own rooms, they are fed on warm cutlets and gravy off 

cold plates at a long table adorned with daffodils. 

Finally—and even more inexcusably—he attacks the row of 
crumbling Roman worthies outside the Sheldonian Theatre, one of 
the most lovable and most characteristic of Oxford landmarks. 

But Mr. Hobhouse can be as appreciative as elsewhere he is 
critical. Not only does he appreciate Oxford itself and the 
standards with which it has inoculated English life: he writes 
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SOME OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


John Masetield 


LIVE AND KICKING NED. His new ad- 
venture story. Author of Dead Ned, etc. 


Martin Hare 


POLONAISE. A moving novel of the Poland 
of yesterday, by the author of English Rue. 


Richard 
Aldington 


REJECTED GUEST. His new novel. 


Franeis Brett 
Young 


THE CITY OF GOLD. The best-selling 


novel in England. 


Clemence Dane 


THE ARROGANT HISTORY OF WHITE 
BEN. Topical and moving novel by the author 
of Broome Stages. 


Graham Greene 


THE CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. A spy- 
story that is fine entertainment. 


Frederick C. Davis 


MURDER DOESN’T ALWAYS OUT. 


His new detective story. 


Heinemann 99 Great 


Russell 


J. B. Priestley 


LET THE PEOPLE SING. His great new 
novel in the spirit of The Good Companions, 
will be published on Nov. 9th. RAIN UPON 
GODSHILL, his further chapter of auto- 
biography is already published. 


Noei Coward 


TO STEP ASIDE. Sales up to over 2,000 


a week! 


John Steinbeck 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. A master- 
piece —in its 5th printing. “A Titan in con- 
temporary literature. It is beyond any doubt 
the book of the year— perhaps even of our 
time.” The Sphere. 


<< 
A. de Saint 
, 

Exupery 
WIND, SAND AND STARS. Here the 
author of Night Flight, who is both a great 
airman and a great creative artist, takes us into 
his own magic world. Robert Lynd (News 
Chronicle) describes it as, ‘‘a masterpiece of the 
literature of the air,” and A. G. Macdonell says, 
“incomparably the most vivid and exciting 
writing that I have read for years ” (Observer). 


Lord Dunsany 


THE STORY OF MONA SHEEHY. His 
new and delightful Irish story. 


Clyde B. Clason 


CLUE TO THE LABYRINTH. His new 
detective: story. 
WCl 


Street, London, 
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affectionately and entertainingly of its college buildings. Some- 
times, indeed, his enthusiasm is over-done. Magdalen Tower, for 
example, has the charm of age ; but I refuse to regard it as “ one 
of the jewels of Oxford ’—beside other towers of the same period 
it is almost stumpy. Much of Oxford’s Tudor architecture is 
poor and cramped, pretty enough but neither imaginative nor 
well-proportioned. We pass on with relief to Wren and Hawks- 
moor. .. . Oxford is admirably illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, prints and maps. It makes a fine addition to the 
delightful series of Batsford picture-books. PETER QUENNELL 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


Chateaubriand. By Joan Evans. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Evans’s life of Chateaubriand is the kind of book that fills 
one with surprise and dismay. Not that she has any cause to 
blush for it. People want biography of this type (I suppose they 
do, for the supply is increasing and uncomplained-of); Miss 
Evans has produced what they seem to want, and that with very 
little offence. Her book is intelligent and sympathetic, fairly 
humorous, not badly written. It is neither supercilious nor 
cheap. It is extremely well informed. There is nothing wrong 
with it, except the whole idea, and the assumption that “ classics ”’ 
are unbearable at first hand. 

If they are, why should the life of a classic author have 
any public? This book is designed for persons who have 
never read Chateaubriand, and are not going to, and who can’t 
stomach him even in quotation. Yet it is chiefly put together 
from the volumes they won’t approach. It is made up of loans. 
They are confused with the text ; adaptation has destroyed nearly 
all their beauty, and half their interest; you don’t know when 
they occur, or what is the source of any remark. But there are 
no inverted commas. And that’s the main point; inverted 
commas are too serious and alarming. It seems we have lost 
our teeth, and can’t bear the spectacle of something to chew. 

This mushing up of the classics is a poor trick, and shows our 
culture in a poor light. Frequently it is dishonest as well; half- 












Books of « 


“* TT TRANSPORTED ME AT ONCE OUT OF ALL THE WORRIES AND 

anxieties of the present time into the quiet and solitude 
of a peaceful countryside.”’ So writes Sir Stafford Cripps about 
CRICHTON PoRTEOUS’ second book Teamsman, illustrated 
with woodcuts by Kingsley Cook (10s. 6d. net). He goes on: 
“In times like these such books are indeed a great boon.” 
“* Teamsman is, in my view, twice as good a book as Farmer’s 
Creed, more solid, more real, better written,” says H. E. 
Bates; ‘it is as stout and clean as a piece of ash and has 
many of the same qualities of endurance and beauty.” 
“Doubly welcome,” writes H. J. Massingham, “ first because 
it is an extremely good book in itself, full of character, liveli- 
ness and colour, and secondly because it reconciles and blends 
intimate knowledge with poetry. The knowledge was ob- 
tained by hard labour as a farm-hand; the poetry is in him 
and is disciplined to reality and strength by the labour and 
intimacy with the land.” 


_ YORKSHIRE WEAVER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY MAY RIVAL THE 
success of the waiter’s (Coming, Sir!). Of WILLIAM 
Ho.t’s I Haven’t Unpacked (8s. 6d. net) Gerard Hopkins 
in Sunday Times says: ‘‘ The events of Mr. Holt’s life alone 
make exciting reading, but his attitude to them adds to mere 
thrill a curious and very personal charm. He can write and 
he can live. Nothing has damped his gusto, neither domestic 
sorrow, political disenchantment, nor economic difficulty, 
His autobiography is an example of genuine sensibility, 
balanced judgment, and considerable courage.” (2nd Printing) 
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informed biographers make their subject do all the work, and 
ignorant reviewers give them the credit. There is no dishonesty 
here. Miss Evans tells us right out that her work is based on the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, “ often to the point of translation.” 
Her avoidance of quotation marks is not cheating, and the resulting 
fog is not deliberate. She has simply gone about her task in the 
usual way, the way that seems to be liked. But I have hardly 
ever been more surprised that it should be liked, or more depressed 
by the senility of the age. 

How does the Chateaubriand we avoid compare with the 
Chateaubriand we find acceptable ? I will give an instance. On 
page 4 of her book, Miss Evans writes: “‘ The last child, Frangois 
René, was born on the 4th September, 1768, more dead than alive, 
in the middle of a howling gale.” 

Brief, but adequate. Now for Chateaubriand’s—I was going 
to say famous—description of the same event : 


J’étais presque mort quand je vins au jour. Le mugissement 
des vagues, soulevées par une bourrasque annoncant |’équinoxe 
d’automne, empéchait d’entendre mes cris: on m’a souvent conté 
ces details ; leur tristesse ne s’est jamais effacée de ma mémoire. Il 
n’y a pas de jour ou, révant ace que j’ai été, je ne revoie en pensée le 
rocher sur lequel je suis né, la chambre ot: ma mére m’infligea la 
vie, la tempéte dont le bruit berga mon premier sommeil, le frére 
infortuné qui me donna un nom que j’ai presque toujours trainé 
dans le malheur. 


It takes a good while, and he is even more long-winded than 
that. But having read it, you know more about the author, as 
man and artist, than you could learn from pages of exposition. 
You can almost reconstruct him, as they construct an animal from 
a single bone. And if you are neither charmed nor amused, it 
follows that you have no interest in Chateaubriand, and need not 
trouble to read his life. Whereas Miss Evans’s statement (though 
unavoidable) can neither charm nor amuse, and in fact is almost 
without significance. Yet we prefer our Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe 
in that form. 

But, assuming that Chateaubriand’s works are not to be read, 
ought his Life to be an abridgment and paraphrase of the works ? 
Is that the best way to manage? I’m sure it’s not; length and 
dullness, whatever people think, are not directly related, and what 
is charming in itself may be very tedious when boiled down. 
Chateaubriand’s travels in the east are a good example. He 
wrote a book on them : and so Miss Evans has allowed them more 
space than they deserve, and made them an infliction of the first 
water. That is the dullest part of her narrative, but the method is 
a failure all through. It does no justice to Chateaubriand’s 
picture of himself, and yet it leaves no room for a different picture. 

I should have liked to praise this book. Except at moments, 
it is very far from unreadable. It is attractive where Chateau- 
briand is most attractive—in the account of his youth at Com- 
bourg ; next to that, I liked the pathetic description of his old age. 
There is some heavy going in between, but you never cease to 
respect the author. Most writers who do this kind of thing con- 
trive to make bad worse by their way of doing it—and so they partly 
conceal the badness of the thing itself. Miss Evans has done it 
irreproachably, and one can’t help seeing that it is all wrong. 

K. JOHN 


ROGER FRY’S LAST LECTURES 


Last Lectures. By RoGer Fry. Introduction by Sir KENNETH 
CLARK. Cambridge. 21s. 

It is fortunate that these lectures have found an admirable and 
painstaking editor, and for usher no less an authority than Sir 
Kenneth Clark ; for without the care of one and the critical and 
expository skill of the other they would have been unreadable 
almost. With the exception of the first three, which luckily are the 
most important, they are not lectures at all but notes for lectures. 
Roger Fry was perhaps the most brilliant lecturer of his age ; and, 
like all first-rate performers, depended much on the inspiration of 
the moment, and especially on the inspiration of the slide. What 
he had to impart were ideas of exquisite subtlety and of some 
complexity often—the sort of ideas for which it is well-nigh im- 
possible to find words; but when he lectured with the image 
before him words he found ; it was a joy and a wonder to hear him. 
It is not to be supposed that these scraps jotted down as likely as 
not in a railway carriage or on an omnibus represent anything 
like the complete development of his thought. To have given 
them coherence and intelligibility is a feat for which the editors 
deserve well of civilised society, since these last thoughts are of 
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Autumn Books from Cambridge 


RUTHERFORD 


By A. S. EVE 
Foreword by Earl Baldwin. 18 plates. 2\s. net 
The life and work of the founder of modern atomic theory, told largely in the form of extracts 
from letters, papers, speeches, and conversation. 


“Essential for the history of contemporary physics. Here we can see the new ideas in 
gestation and birth.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


| THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
| PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


By SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON. 8s. 6d. net 


An attempt to discover the philosophic principles implicit in the practice of modern science. 
An enquiry into the physical concepts involved in Relativity, Quantum Theory, and the Theory 
of Groups, and an outline of a general philosophical outlook which a scientist can accept 


PARLIAMENT 


By W. IVOR JENNINGS. 25s. net 


A clear and entertaining account of the way Parliament actually works, with chapters on the 
processes of legislation, the Party system, the powers and duties of officials, the Technique of 
Opposition, and other topics. A sequel to Cabinet Government for the reader who wants to 
know how this country is governed. Ready October 27. 


A PAINTER’S PILGRIMAGE 


By A. S. HARTRICK 
Frontispiece in colour, 18 illustrations. 15s. net 


The story of fifty years spent among artists in London and Paris, with personal recollections, 


and sketches by the author, of Van Gogh, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Whistler, Phil May, and 
others, some famous, some forgotten. 


COUNTRY RELICS 


| By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
[ 


With more than sixty drawings specially made by 
THOMAS HENNELL 
15s. net 
Tools and implements that have been replaced by machinery, 
and the part they played in the old life of the countryside, 
with chapters on thatching, quarrying, walling, lace-making, 
basket-making, farming, and cottage life in general. A detailed 
account of the day to day activities of the English peasantry 
and a valuable record of a rural culture that has almost dis- 
) appeared. More than sixty draw- 
—~—) ings by THOMAS HENNELL, 
__ A.R.W.S., the author and illus- 
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SSS —strator of Change in the Farm. 
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the highest importance to all who care for art or ideas. Sir 
Kenneth Clark and his collaborator have made a book of them, 
and a readable book ; though it must be confessed that the repeti- 
tions, inevitable in lecture notes, make reading a weariness at times. 

The introduction, besides elucidating the train of Fry’s thought 
and making piain the nature of the problems posed, has con- 
siderable value of its own and will be read with profit and delight. 
Let me admit, at once, that when the critic differs from the lecturer 
I am apt to be on the side of the latter. And I am sure it would have 
given Fry a moment of amusement and possibly of surprise to 
discover that, confronted with blasphemy, even the most intelligent 
and unprejudiced of directors is made to look like a director. For 
Roger Fry commits the unpardonable sin: he declines to swallow 
Greek art whole. Yet what reverent Hellenist has praised the 
Theseus or the Parcae more feelingly or with such fine under- 
standing ? Only the noble and uplifting sculpture of the golden age, 
the art untrammelled by superstition and unbowed to tyranny, the 
art of free men, the ideal beauty, the glory that was Greece, is put 
on trial alongside Chinese, Mahometan, Medieval, Modern and 
Negro, and in some respects judged inferior. To make matters 
worse, Fry gives reasons for his judgments, and elaborates a dis- 
tinction—a distinction of the utmost importance, I believe—between 
conceptual definition and the rendering of appearance. Also he gives 
examples ; and I will confess that the comparison of the Ludovisi 
Flute-Player—which I had admired unreservedly and admire still 
—with a figure by Maillol, for a moment took my breath away, but 
convinced me in the end. The contrast of the running figure from 
Eleusis with the Entombment of the Virgin at Senlis seems to me 
less happy. I find it hard to believe that this particular piece of 
twelfth-century sculpture was the lecturer’s choice, or, for that 
matter, that it is twelfth century. Be that as it may, Sir Kenneth 
dismisses Fry’s contention—that a visual art which expresses the 
high sentiments to be found in Greek literature may yet be second- 
rate—as “‘ the reductio ad absurdum of the pure aesthetic response.” 
He sustains his view with eloquence, Fry supports his with argu- 
ments and instances. It is not to be supposed that Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s judgment is conditioned by his position. His dissent from 
Fry’s opinion of the Olympia pediments and metopes is personal 
and profound ; and it would have been fascinating to hear them 











Ready October 23rd. 
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HALDANE'S 


Science 
and Everyday Life 


Professor Haldane’s ability to simplify the most complex 
scientilic problem, to grasp the essential significance of 
the newest theories and discoveries and to expound their 
social importance, make this collection of essays as valuable 


to the student of science as to the ordinary reader, 


Cro. 8vo. 5s. net. 288 pp. 


2,000 

vo te 0 A Textbook of 

Bravecricar MATERIALISM 
by DAVID GUEST 


Cro. 8vo. 2s. net. 110 pp. 


Shorly The Real Rualers ef Germany. 
LAWRENCE & WISHART LTD. 


2, Parton Street, London, W.C.1 














“argue it very learnedly.” Nevertheless, as criticism of these 
lectures, and for that matter of the Introduction too, will probably 
show, symptoms of a strange museum malady still exist ; and one 
would give much to have Fry’s diagnosis. How wittily would he 
have recounted, how ingeniously analysed, the history of that in- 
vincible bee which infests the bonnets of professors. 

Not but what Fry harboured a small nest of these undesirable 
insects under his own broad brim. In his last years, at all events, 
he became obsessed by such words and phrases as “ volumes,” 
* planes,” “‘ rhythmic unity,” “ plastic sequence”; and occa- 
sionally, I think, his magnificent honesty notwithstanding, he put 
his emotions at the service of his theories. But in the end native 
honesty and open-mindedness generally got the best of it. Those 
who remember his instinctive dislike of Indian art will appreciate 
the candour, the unblunted sensibility, the freedom from bias and 
the studious care to which his lecture on this subject bears witness. 
If they recall also his age and standing at the time he wrote, they 
will probably be amazed. The detection of similarities between 
Hindoo art and Italian baroque, and still more between Hindoo 
sculpture and German rococo, is acute and helpfui. (I confess 
that I cannot discover in the relief from Ellora the smallest con- 
nection with Degas). Also, the way in which this old master of 
criticism makes himself receptive to the qualities of what most 
critics call “ decadent Greek art”—an uplifting name for 
“* Hellenistic ”’—is significant. It signifies a capacity for feeling 
and thinking freely, which is the mark, not of a great critic only, 
but of a great mind. 

Fully to appreciate the importance of this book one must think 
of it, not as a collection of notes for lectures, but as the adumbration 
of a history—a history which, had Fry lived to write it, would 
have been unlike all others because it would have been a history of 
art. It would have been the only history of art that had ever been 
written. All art historians with whose work I am acquainted 
have given body to their speculations and appraisements by 
connecting art with something else. At best they have connected 
it with movements of ideas and general culture, at worst with 
politics and military prowess. Fry understood the matter so 
deeply, a work of art meant so much to him and he could get so 
much from it, that he was not obliged to connect it with anything 
else—though occasionally he did, and very agreeably too. Thus 
he is able to go right behind those superficial criteria—verisimili- 
tude, technical accomplishment, approximation to the machine- 
made or conformity to the Greek ideal, which, employed by most 
historians, make nonsense of most art-history. Nonsense they 
make because they make one feel that the historian is not writing 
about art at all. His criteria, being non-aesthetic, would be 
irrelevant, even were his material—the unessential properties of 
works of art—to the purpose. His conclusions are inevitably wide 
of the mark. If he be knowing, he will eke out his scanty aesthetic 
store and entertain us with biographies of artists and even with 
anecdotes about the men and women who posed for them ; more 
ambitious, he will record the development of processes or give 
a brisk account of the rise, decline and fall of some phase of 
civilisation. Such matters are not unamusing, and may, or may 
not, have something to do with art: art they are not. 

Roger Fry goes straight to the work itself, and, thanks to extra- 
ordinary receptivity, a power of analysis and a gift of exposition, 
disengages and reveals genuine artistic qualities. In these lectures 
he professes to be in search only of Sensibility and Vitality—his 
chapter on sensibility is the most important in the book and one 
of the best things he ever wrote—but in fact he touches on others. 
In the History which he should have written it would have been 
these essential qualities that he would have attempted to describe 
and illustrate, to relate in time and space, and to account for. 
His history would have been a history, not of culture, nor of 
artists even, but of art. It would have been unique. 


CLIVE BELL 
DETECTION 


Inquest. By PercivAL WILDE. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Black Spectacles. By JoHN DicKsON Carr. Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

The Riddle of the Roost. By LyNN Brocx. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Red Gardenias. By JONATHAN LATIMER. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Cancelled in Red. By HuGu Pentecost. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Dead for a Ducat. By HELEN Remtty. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Black Beadle. By E. C. R. Lorac. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mourning After. By Zoz JoHNsON. Geoffrey Bles. 73. 6d. 
Judging by the titles selected. from the book-shelves by evacuees, 

one might declare that detection writers provide a staple as 
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The High Cost of Hitler 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


The author of Inside Europe describes the most dramatic and memorable 
weeks in the history of the world. 3s. 6d. net 


Right Honourable Gentlemen 
by “WATCHMAN” 


A candid study of our leaders to-day, which should arouse as much 
interest as did The Mirrors of Downing Street some years ago. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Let the Record Speak 
by DOROTHY THOMPSON 


The testimony of a famous American journalist as to why Creat Britain 
and France were forced to go to war. 10s. 6d. net 


The Black Spectacles 
by JOHN DICKSON CARR 


“Mr. Carr has excelled himself . . . Guaranteed to take the most appre- 
hensive mind off Hitler’s secret (ersatz) weapon.’—Observer. 7s. 6d. net 


6 Plays of 1939 


Including: Rhondda Roundabout. Th: Man in Half Moon Street. 
After the Dance. Quiet Wedding. The Little Foxes. No Time for Comedy. 
1 Volume 1056 pages 7s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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important as, let us say, margarine for the life of a contented 
community. Reduced to a solid diet of classical authors and good 
prose, many people would find their glands not working properly. 
Detection-deficiency would be a terrible disease, but luckily we 
shall not be called upon to diagnose its symptoms yet awhile. 
Supplies can be guaranteed for mary weeks ahead and there is 
so far no talk of rationing. 

I had been waiting confidently for Mr. Percival Wilde’s next 
detective work. After Mystery Week-End one could expect 
nothing but the best, for his admirable detective-reporter, -Mr. 
Doty, was cut out for a long and successful career. But in Inquest 
Doty has to wait in the wings and we only hear his name mentioned 
—at the end of a long distance telephone. For Mr. Wilde has not 
been able to bring himself yet to writing his next essay in straight 
detection. As he says himself in a foreword, in Inquest he is 
“ primarily concerned with character and background.” The 
background is the life of Taunton,.a small country town in 
Connecticut ; the characters are mainly the local inhabitants 
conducting an inquest. A successful lady authoress, who had 
resided for many years at Taunton, gave a party for her seventieth 
birthday. First one and then another of her guests is found shot 
in a summerhouse. The mystery is elucidated by what might 
appear to be the tedious procedure of giving all the verbatim 
statements of the witnesses before the Coroner. But Mr. Wilde 
is too familiar with play-writing to allow us a dull moment ; there 
is padding to be sure, but he knows how to pad on velvet paw. 
Any one who stickles for detection will find enough clues to solve 
the problem half-way through, but most people will be content 
to amble alongside the Coroner, a delightfully shrewd New 
Englander who almost makes up for the absence of Doty. Inquest 
confirms the belief that Mr. Wilde can write first-class detection 
whenever he wants to, in whatever shape he chooses to present it. 

Mr. Dickson Carr would never get far with a novel which 
relied on character and background for its main interest. 
Fortunately he has never been obliged to try. The Black Spectacles 
is just such another stupendous exercise in ingenuity as The 
Reader is Warned of Mr. Dickson Carr’s alter ego, which was 
reviewed a month ago. The plots of these Siamese twins, Carter 
Dickson and Dickson Carr, are as complicated as the insides 

















THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND 
THE NEW DESPOTISM 


BY CHARLES E. MERRIAM 16/6 net. 


A penetrating analysis of the problem underlying the con- 
flict of democracy and despotism in the world to-day. 


THE POLITICS OF THE BALKANS 
BY JOSEPH S.ROUCEK _9/3 net. 


Conveys a clear understanding of the internal politics of 
the Balkan states and indicates the role which these 
nations may be expected to play in modern world politics. 


UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 


BY JOHN T. GREENAN AND J. M. GATHANY 
13/9 net. 


An encyclopaedia of world history including recent devel- 
opments up to the outbreak of the present war. It brings 
into sharp relief the growing power of dictatorship in 
Central Europe, the Mediterranean and the Far East, and 
its challenge to democracy. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


BY JOSEPH B. BURGESS. 19/9 net. 


A general view of the major types of philosophical inter- 
pretations instrumental in shaping the western world, from 
the days of the early Greeks to the present time. 


BY WILLIAM ALBIG 26/6 net. 
Analyses the various methods of propaganda and their 
effects in the world to-day—the press, the radio, motion 
pictures, etc. 
McGRAW-HILL 


i_-Aldwych House London, W.C.2-—— 














of a motor car and just as surprisingly efficient, but it would be 
madness to use flesh and blood for any of the parts required ; 
pasteboard is the only material to stand the strain. In The Black 
Spectacles, for a pleasant change, the murder does not occur in 
a hermetically sealed chamber but is deliberately staged in front 
of three. witnesses. Marcus Chesney is a man who believes that 
no one is really aware of what he sees: so he arranges an observa- 
tion test. From a dark room three people are to watch a short 
performance flood-lit on an improvised stage. Afterwards they 
are to answer a series of questions on what they have seen, and 
their answers will be checked by a cinematograph record taken 
simultaneously. Further, the three observers are warned that 
Chesney intends to mislead them to the utmost of his ability, 
On the stage Chesney is seen sitting at his desk ; a muffled figure 
enters wearing gloves and dark spectacles, takes a pill out of its 
pocket, forces Chesney to swallow it, and departs; Chesney 
pretends to collapse, then steps forward and declares the perform- 
ance over. “‘ Who was the muffled figure ?”’ he is asked; “‘ Only 
my secretary,” he replies. But the next minute he is dead from 
cyanide, and the secretary is found in the offing, stunned with a 
poker. Who has been wearing the black spectacles? And why 
do all the witnesses disagree in their answers to the list of questions 
Chesney left in his pocket ? This time it is not a single trick on 
which Mr. Carr depends to baffle us, but a whole box of tricks ; 
his conjuring is fool proof—and almost Fell-proof. Not quite, 
however ; for Dr. Fell spots the crucial clue, as you can do, if 
you’re clever enough. 

The Riddle of the Roost is never officially solved. Mr. Brock 
has constructed a perfect crime without a chink in the criminal’s 
armour. This is disheartening; and all Sergeant Venn’s pains- 
taking unravelling and reconstruction of the murders only tempers 
our disappointment. After all, our guess is as good as Sergeant 
Venn’s, and we are free to make it as early in the book as we please. 
Insoluble crimes in fiction are like chess-problems with alternative 
solutions, an exercise of the mind uncrowned with satisfaction. 
All Mr. Brock’s neat technique cannot alter that stubborn fact. 

Red Gardenias and Cancelled in Red are of tough male American 
material, but neither will make your jaws ache. There is the 
usual shooting, drinking, snapping into it and out of it, but without 
enough solid conviction behind the pugnacious style. Mr. Latimer 
has written faster, slicker stuff and may be tiring; Mr. Pentecost 
won a £250 prize for this first effort of his, and may develop a 
genuine punch, once he drops his inhibitions. 

Miss Reilly follows the female American tradition of Mrs. 
Eberhart, where the heroine only just contains her mounting 
hysteria by clapping her mouth. It is hoped that a sort of secondary 
pleasurable hysteria will be induced in the reader, but that only 
occurs when there appears sufficient justification for the original 
panic. In Dead for a Ducat the heroine’s emotion on finding her 
lover suspected of murdering her grandfather is overtaxed. There 
is a trite substratum of plot, but the halo of horror the authoress 
tries to impose on her heroine is not impressive. The lover is all 
too innocent and no one really wants to hurt a hair of her pretty 
little head. 

The yeomen of English detection are well represented by Mr. 
Lorac. Soundness of plot is their merit, slowness of action their 
defect; their style seems founded on the stolid tramp of the 
British Police Force. Inspector Macdonald goes his rounds in 
Black Beadle with every virtue but celerity. Hear him talking 
when he finds himself in the Thames after dark, “‘ You shan’t 
get me, London’s river. Damn you, you shan’t.” Never in a 
hurry, never at a loss, a paragon of an Inspector in any predicament. 

Mourning After is a jaunty little story of sin and retribution in 
Devonshire. The central figure is a singularly malignant young 
man, who arrives from London to torment his relations, after 
hearing he would inherit £65,000 if he could prove his uncle was 
murdered. Miss Johnson shows great zest for local colour, but 
she only uses crime as a stimulus to malicious characterisation. 
She is clever enough at that to be forgiven for neglecting our 
detective faculties. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


TWENTY YEARS AGROWING 


Selected Poems (1916-1936). By W. J. Turner. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

One of the most difficult tasks a critic has to tackle is that of 
trying to assess the life-work of a contemporary poet. The fumes 
of fashion still writhe about the body of the work, to prevent an 
accurate mapping. The poet is still a living man; time has not 
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Fgotism in German 
Philosophy 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 
A new edition, with additions, of Santa- 


yana’s brilliant analysis of the underlying 
Germanic philosophical position. 7s. 6d. 


Under London 
F. L. STEVENS 


A chronicle of London’s underground 
life-lines and relics based on a most 
successful series of broadcast talks. In 
it we visit the sewers; the subways for 
water, gas, phone, and electrical com- 
munications ; the Underground Railways; 
crypts and vaults; evidences of Roman 
London; Thames tunnels; even A.R.P. 
shelters. Introduction by Herbert 
Morrison, M.P. 8s. 6d. 


Calling for a Spade 
RICHARD CHURCH 


‘If you want a mental escape from a 
mad world, these richly poetic essays 
with a strong country flavour will be 
your best antidote.’—Manchester Evening 
News. ‘Here is a book in which life is 
made to seem gloriously worth living,’ 
Says ROBERT LYND in the News Chronicle. 
With lovely illustrations by Joan Hassall. 

7s. 6d. 


The Map of Love 


DYLAN 'THOMAS 
Of this volume (which contains sixteen 
new poems and seven short stories) 
DESMOND HAWKINS, in the Spectator, 
writes: ‘Mr Thomas is incontestably 
one of the few sources of new poetry in 
our time. . . . He is a poet of major 
importance.’ 7s. 6d. 


More Portraits of a 
Lifetime, [918-58 


JACQUES-EMILE BLANCHE 
‘What an amazing gallery of portraits 
is this!’—as HAROLD NICOLSON said of 
the first volume. ‘The New Statesman 
describes it in an advance notice as 
‘a brilliant survey of the intellectual and 
social life of his time, drawing a contrast 
of French and English life, and record- 
ing his impressions of contemporaries 
such as D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, 
Diaghileff, and Augustus John.’ With 
many gravure illustrations. 18s. 


Three Acres & a Mill 


ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 


Everyone is praising this humorous and 
delightful ‘autobiography of a gardener’ 
—about village life in Berkshire, and 
plant - hunting in Iceland, the Alps, 
the Canary Islands, the Riviera. ‘Mr 
Gathorne-Hardy, wanderer and botanist, 
is the ideal traveller.—v. SACKVILLE- 
wesT. ‘In these times there could be 
no better solace than these floral adven- 
tures. —HUMBERT WOLFE. Many lovely 
illustrations in photogravure. 155. 


« e 
A Man in the Street 
V. W. GARRATT 
An autobiography of a ‘man-in-the- 
street’ told with a natural frankness and 
sincerity. It has come at an appro- 
priate moment. His war experiences 
and the conclusions he draws tells what 
historians notoriously overlook—namely, 
how the ‘man-in-the-street’ leads his 
normal life and what his reactions are 
to war. 10s. 6d. 


Coming Next Week—A New Book by ‘Y.Y, 
Searchlights and Nightingales 


ROBERT LYND (‘Y.Y.’) 


A prime vintage of Essays from the Lynd vineyard. 


This sunny, cheerful crop is most 


welcome in a world soured by political blizzards and torn by a world war. 6s. 


All prices are net 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD, LONDON AND LETCHWORTH 
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bleached his bones and rotted away the idiosyncrasy surrounding 
his personality. Maybe the critic has to try to break through a 
false reputation, a temporary affair of give and take between 
passing events and the moods, tastes, selfishnesses and angers of 
the man. This sphere of activity may be important enough ; 
indeed, some of our younger writers demand, in Mr. Grigson’s 
words, that poetry should be judged by this surface of the poet's 
life and his expression of it, in “ the language in which one is 
angry about Spain or in which one is pleasant or unpleasant to 
one’s wife.” 

But the trouble is that these things die away, becoming slightly 
comic, like photographs of lovely women in hats of 1905. It is 
dangerous to judge a poet by his fashionableness, his smartness. 
He may not survive one or two neglected contemporaries who still 
write verse with inversions and stilted use of thee and thou. Poetry 
itself, the lasting element, is more essential. 

These are difficult matters to have to consider, especially in 
the work of a man like Mr. Turner, who is so strongly divided 
between his emphemeral and his real self. Readers of THe New 
STATESMAN AND NATION know him familiarly as a character. 
They read him im these pages every fortnight, and recognise 
his irregularities of mood, taste, and prejudice. Many are 
infuriated by him. Orhers laugh at him. Some find his swift 
changes and altered enthusiasms endearing; others accuse him 
of perversity and wilfulness. This controversy, however, does 
not matter in relation to his poetry. We come here to something 
quite remote. 

What is that something? I find it hard to answer. There is a 
danger of impertinence in trying to do so. After all, a poet’s 
lifework is a very single matter, an isolated activity ; and a second 
person who comes shouting about it, praising or abusing it, is 
probably entering where angels would fear to tread. But the 
critic has to take that risk. 

I remember that when Yeats was compiling his anthology of 
modern verse, and reading the work of young writers whose names 
he had never heard before, he told me one day, in an entranced 
monologue, of his adventure in discovering the poetry of W. J. 
Turner. He waved his hands in the air, and lifted up his voice, 
like a priest before the altar. There could be no doubt that he 

















Antisemitism 
itis 

Jacques Maritain has long been recognised on the 
Continent as one of the most profound of con- 
temporary philosophers and, in reviewing his last book, 
The Manchester Guardian hailed him as “ one of the 
great minds of our time.” 

In the present book the author deals with every aspect 
of Antisemitism as manifested in the world to-day. He 
shows how, even in those countries where a large 
Jewish national minority causes certain economic 
difficulties, antisemitism can only aggravate such 
difficulties ; and when, as in Germany, antisemitism 
transcends the economic plane and forms the core of 
Racism and Neo-Paganism, he utters the solemn 
warning that we are faced with the disruption of 
I morality and of civilisation itself. 


Demy 8vo. 33s. 6d. nel. 
The Degrees of Knowledge 21s. ne. 


“| have no space in which to indicate the scope and 
grandeur of this book, which shows the mind of a great 
man expressing with noble dignity the conclusions of 
an intelligence of uncommon power.” — 


C. E. M. Joad in The New Statesman. 


True Humanism Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


“There is little doubt that Maritain is one of the 
great minds of our time, fair, without bitterness, and 
of uncommon power.’—The Manchester Guardian. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
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was deeply moved and excited. He spoke of the sculptor, the 
marmoreal philosopher, which he had found in Turner. My own 
enthusiasm, of some years’ standing, responded, and I found 
myself enlarging upon what I believed to be the central motive, 
the life-urge, of Turner’s poetry. Looking through this selection 
of verses now, I find that belief confirmed. 

Technically, Turner is a careless poet. His fervour, and the 
odd screwed-up nervous intensity of his moments of insight, will 
not let him rest in verbal comforts. He is thus more like Shelley 
than like Keats (the two extremes in this matter). He gluts lines 
for no purpose; and one cannot feel always a confidence in his 
variations of rhythm. Indeed, I suspect that they are the result 
of sheer indifference on his part. He does not care. He is a 
rhapsodist, and his accompanying music is often a rough strumming 
of the strings of his guitar (technique). It could not have been 
for this that Yeats praised him so lavishly. Nor would I do so. 
I love the exhibition of skill and care in verse. 

But the true poet in Turner rides above this weakness. I should 
say that his technique is part of the man’s character, the man 
more familiar in the music critic. The poet stands behind that ; 
a strange, solitary figure, listening. That must be the person 
Yeats saw: a creature in exile, doomed to live in a hemisphere 
remote from the one in which he was born. 

This book reveals his preoccupation with that silence. He 
refers to it, invokes it, worships it, again and again. 

Through that still wood I ride, 
Hearing the silence-song. . . . 
And in a poem of his youth he looks on some boys bathing. 
All of them were hearkening as to singing 
Of far-off voices thin and delicate, 
Voices too fine for any mortal wind 
To blow into the whorls of mortal ears. . . 
Silence is for Mr. Turner the great and final positive, as water 
was to Thales, and fire to Heraclitus. It is an agent which reduces 
human argument and strife. He sees it in moonlight which sucks 
the colour out of a fruitladen tree. 
And white and still that robber lay 
On the frail boughs asleep, 
Eating the solid substance through 
In silence clear and deep. 
He recognises it at the very moment when, as a man, he has been 
busy with his principle human preoccupation, music. 
When the last note is played and void the hall, 
I sometimes think that then music begins. . . . 
On the live ear no sounds of music fall, 
The organ sleeps, coiled in its branching wood. 
But this deep soundlessness is music’s food. 

Note that careless, lazy inversion in “void the hall.” It is 
typical of the man. Note also that last line. What is music’s food 
is also the food of Turner the poet; the creature to whom Yeats 
paid homage, and to whom I also dare to pay homage, in the 
belief that his work is permanent. RICHARD CHURCH 


LITERARY LIVES 


Heaven Lies About Us. By Howarp Sprinc. Constable. 55. 


This is My Country. By StoyAn Curistowe. Robert Hale. 
12s. 6d. 


One Way of Living. By James Bripiz. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


Round the Room. By Epwarp Knosiocx. Chapman and Hail. 
12s. 6d. 


Probably the success of an autobiography depends very largely 
upon the frame of mind in which it is written. If an: author 
really wants to tell the story of his life he is more likely to make 
a good job of it than if he regards it merely as a lucrative holiday 
task, releasing him from creative work. Howard Spring and 
Stoyan Christowe obviously felt impelled to write their books, and 
in communicating that impulse they have made them thoroughly 
alive and readable. In Mr. Bridie’s the impulse is lacking, 
and I do not mind betting that he did not want to write it at all 
and only did so finally in response to the solicitations of his 
publisher. Mr. Knoblock appears to have written his autobiography 
because he has reached the stage of life at which it is customary 
to do so. 

Heaven Lies About Us is a very short and moving account of 
the author’s boyhood in a Cardiff slum. He was one of a family 
of nine, living on the precarious earnings of his father, a jobbing 
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CHIN PING MEI 


THE ADVENTUROUS HISTORY OF HIS MEN AND HIS SIX WIVES 


An English version, by Bernard Miall, of one of the 
most famous of Chinese classic novels, a romance of 
domestic life, probably written by Hsii Wei in about 





books 


THE BODY’S RAPTURE 


JULES ROMAINS 





This internationally famous work of one of the greatest 
living French novelists, which was first published in 
1933 in a limited edition is now re-issued, with the 


1580. Introduction by Arthur Waley. 


THE BLASTED 
BURNING BALL 
STEPHEN SLANT 
A novel which, in its simplicity, its 
adroit and lively wit and its sheer 
exuberance and entertainment will 
appeal to all types of reader. 7s 6d 


THE MASTER’S CHILDREN 
PHOEBE HAGGARD 

The touchingly beautiful love story 

of two coloured servants on a South 

American plantation, with which is 

interwoven unforgettable portraits of 

many fascinating characters. 7s 6d 


25s identical text, at a cheap price. 8s 6d 


ANYTHING 
MIGHT HAPPEN 
MYFANWY PRYCE 
A new novel by the author of Lady 
in the Dark, of which book Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton said: ‘She frequently 
makes one catch one’s breath in 


unexpected Jaughier.” 7s 6d 
THE GRAVEN IMAGE 
M. YEULETT 


These stories of Africa, which first 
appeared in the Manchester Guar- 
dian are written with knowledge and 
a sympathetic depth of feeling which 
causes them to lingerin the mind. 3s6d 


A NICE FIRE 
IN THE DRAWING ROOM 
MABEL CONSTANDUROS 
Called by the author ‘a story about 
ordinary people’ this chronicle of 
Suburbia, brings alive, with a gay 
kindliness, scenes and people often 
mistakenly called ‘dull.’ 7s 6d 


SUDDEN SILENCE 
CORTLAND FITZSIMMONS 
A new thriller, with an original theme, 
by the author of the very successful 
Mystery at Hidden Harbour, set 
against the sophisticatec back ground 
of San Francisco society. 7s 6d 
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THE FILM 
ANSWERS BACK 


cr. W. & M. M. ROBSON 

A vigorous, clearly reasoned 
statement of the social and 
cultural importance of the 
commercial cinema, which 
will release a flood of discussion 
covering a wide field. 

Fully illustrated. 12s 6d 


LORD CHELMSFORD 
AND THE ZULU WAR 


MAJOR THE HON. GERALD FRENCH 
A brilliant vindication of Lord 
Chelmsford’s much criticised 
conduct of the Campaign made 
in the light of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s newly available private 
correspondence. Illustrated.21s 
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VELVET VOYAGING 


EDWARD WASSERMANN 


An unusual travel book, in that the 
author has travelled three-quarters 
way round the world * as expens- 
ively as possible.” It is a Cham- 
pagne travel cocktail of the best 
vintage. Illustrated. 12s 6d 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


- 
SMUGGLER’S GAP 


M. E. ATKINSON 7s 6d 


SUE BARTON: 


STUDENT NURSE 
HELEN DORE BOYLSON 7s 6d 


SUPER FUN 


by FIVE BOYS 7s 6d 


WILLY NILLY 


MARJORIE FLACK 3s 6d 


MARJORIE FLACK 3s 6d 


BURNS 


THORNTON W. BURGESS 6s 
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REFUGE IN THE ANDES 


RUDOLF MESSEL 


An essentially personal account of 
the author’s journeyings, and of his 
investigations amonga colony of refu- 
gees from the Third Reich, in the 
wilds of the Eastern Andes. 

Illustrated. 10s 6d 


CAN AMERICA PREVENT 


FRIGHTFULNESS FROM THE AIR? 


J. M. SPAIGHT, C.B., C.B.E. 


ILLIAM & HIS KITTEN 
HILE THE STORY LOG 


LIFE 
CLASS 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
‘A witty, festive and pictur- 
esque book. Bemelmans has 
a gift of brilliant visual simile, 
and an eye for the rascality of 
his one-time trade’ Y. S. Prit- 
chett. . Illustrated by _ the 
author. 8s 6d 
THE SEA 
MADE MEN 
GORHAM P. LOW 
The memoirs, 1826-40, of an 
American ship’scaptain,written 
for the benefit of his family, 
after his retirement from the 
sea. Introduction by James 
Hanley. Illustrated. 10s 6d 
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HOME TRUTHS 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
A book of light verse in which 
delicate swordsmanship pricks and 
glances and flickers among Dictators 
and Débutantes, Brigadiers and 
Bishops. Illustrations by Vicky com- 
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POEMS : 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 


— 








These poems are the fruit of ten working years, and 
after reading them one feels that if Donne had been 
faced with modern problems perhaps he might have 
written not dissimilar verse. 6s 


A book which, because of its supremely important 
humanitarian appeal, should be read and acclaimed by 
every man and woman in every home in the English 
speaking countries at this time. 2s 6d 
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gardener. He left school at the age of twelve, to start on the 
succession of jobs—errand-boy, office-boy, messenger-boy in a 
newspaper office—that led eventually to his present august position 
as selector-in-chief of choices for the library lists of readers of the 
Evening Standard. As the title suggests, Mr. Spring’s memories 
are suffused with the glow of romanticism, and this quality, 
although it adds charm to his description of the “ heaven ” which 
his acute imagination enabled him to extract from sordid surround- 
ings, is a fault. There are some things that should not be 
romanticised and the sort of childhood Mr. Spring led is one of 
them. For him it is all very well; he has escaped from poverty, 
and can regard it in unruffled retrospect. But the slums of Cardiff 


remain, and they afford matter for indignation rather than . 


nostalgia. 

Mr. Christowe also had a hard upbringing. His book begins 
with a lively description of a village in Bulgarian Macedonia set 
a-buzzing by returned emigr¢s with fabulous stories about a brave 
new world. The older inhabitants are inclined to be incredulous, 
but the boys and young men are fired with ambition, become dis- 
contented with their primitive existence, and think of America 
as an Eldorado. Little Stoyan dreamed of nothing else, and in 
face of his father’s disapproval he emigrated when he was thirteen. 
Thereafter his story is an account of how he painfully succeeded, 
not only in “‘ making good,” but in de-Balkanising himself to such 
an extent that when, after the last war, he returned to Bulgaria, 
he felt like a stranger and knew that he was at last what he had 
always wished to become—a one hundred per cent. American. 
Mr. Christowe’s theme is topical, his descriptive powers com- 
pelling, his observation shrewd, and his moral cheering. Altogether 
I recommend Thjs is My Country to anyone in search of a book 
that will help him to forget the war without forgetting the existence 
of the contemporary world. 

One Way of Living is an unsatisfactory book. To conceal what 
I take to be his diffidence, Mr. Bridie has adopted certain devices ; 
the chief of them is his style, in which determination to be bright 
and amusing is more consistently apparent than successful. At 
times the writing has all the breathlessness of a debutante’s 
diary. 








NOW MORE THAN EVER— 
for soldiers and war-workers, for families 
who are separated, and for the long 


evenings at home — people need BOOKS 





If in doubt as to what to choose 


BOOK 
TOKENS 


will solve your problem 








BOOK TOKENS “throw the burden of 


choice upon the givee—a really great 
idea.” sin NORMAN ANGELL. Obtainable and 
exchangeable at most bookshops. Prices 


from 3s. 9d. including the greeting card, 
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I asked. them if they would like a play about Burke and Hare, and 
they said yes. So I went home and wrote one. I felt very guilty 
about the Scottish National Theatre Society, so I wrote them a play 
too. . . . It was about a girl who fell in love with a postman and I 
laughed myself sick when I was writing it. 

Mr. Bridie traces his career from infancy, through school, 
university, hospital, army and stage, in ten sections covering five 


‘years each. Most of these sections are decorated at either end 


with italicised irrelevancies which might have justified their 
inclusion if they had been witty. The book has further padding 
in the shape of innumerable anecdotes, and there is also an essay 
en woman, over which, I am sure, Mr. Bridie laughed himself 
sick. 

Mr. Knoblock, who is remembered as the author of Kismet 
and part author of Milestones, follows his own fortunes, and those 
of his numerous plays, at considerable length; he recollects 
kindly the people he has met, and commits anecdotes rather less 
frequently than Mr. Bridie. Round the Room is tepid entertain- 
ment. GEOFFREY PARSONS 


CALLING FOR A SPADE 


Calling For a Spade. By Ricwarp Cuurcu. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Church has, or had, a cottage in Essex. This book is the 
story, in the form of a series of essays, of how he discovered it, 
renovated it, made it into a small paradise, and then abandoned it. 
The cottage was primilarly a medium of escape : escape from the 
immediate mechanised hell of London, from the potential hell of 
the bomber, from the innumerable maggots of civilisation that 
gnaw into the mind of the writer who needs quiet for his work. 
For six years Mr. Church did the things that so many of his fellow 
writers have found pleasure in doing: hacked a garden out of a 
wilderness, re-thatched his roof, dug a well, civilised the plumbing, 
explored the surrounding countryside, made the almost hopeless 
attempt—six years being the minimum of time for preparation— 
to make some impression of friendship on the cast-iron of the 
local community. Having done all this, and having had a good 
deal of fun in doing it, he finally found himself driven from the 
quiet flat-lands of Essex by the very thing which had driven him 
to them: the modern war-plane. His handful of Essex earth, 
by this time typical for him of all the traditional beauty of the 
English landscape, had become the centre of a government acro- 
drome. It is significant that the last of Miss Joan Hassell’s neat, 
friendly illustrations to the book should be of Mr. Church’s 
second cottage, now too abandoned, with the shadow of the 
bomber lying across its roof also. 

As an essayist Mr. Church works with the distinction and method 


. to be expected from a poet of his class: reflectively, with tender 


exploration. There is nothing aggressive about him; he paints 
with an easy, dreamy brush, and succeeds in getting on to his page 
some of that clear cloud-bright light that hangs over the Essex 
distances. He has obviously been fascinated by the wind-driven 
solitude of East Anglia, but now he confesses that he has “ never 
been able to shake off a sense of loneliness, of being cut off from 
the main world of London and all the universe south and west 
of London,” and asks “ What is this instinct in the whole human 
race which makes us all look westward with a ‘wild surmise,’ and 
eastward with melancholy and nostalgia?” This sense of 
nostalgia and insecurity, the idea of his being only @ migrant 
fleeing to Essex on Friday evening and back to the London flat 
on Monday morning, is present all through these essays. It 
gives them a quality of nervous delicacy. ‘They are very brief, 
as if London and the outer world and the coming aerodrome 
mever gave him time for elaboration. And when the aerodrome 
finally drives him away, and, incidentally, westward, he shows 
unconscious relief. He is glad to’ be escaping towards the sun, 
out of reach of the devastating east winds, into the richer, kindlier 
country in which, by a happy coincidence, these lines are being 
Written. 

That change should, I think, be a good one. Sheltered between 
the North and South Downs he will find that the blood will be 
warmer, his nostalgia translated to excitement. In an essay 
called Westward Ho! he says of East Anglian folk: ‘‘I believe 
their characteristics must have something to do with the per- 
sonality of the eastern soil.” That personality has found its way 
into this book. These sparse, softly coloured little essays are 
in the tradition of Cotman, and I can think of no way of praising 
them more aptly. If the south country can produce a richer 
inspiration, so much the better for Mr. Church and us. 

H. E. Bates 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 


%& Party Going by Henry Green (7s. 6d.) is listed 
as a best-seller in the Observer, whose reviewer 
judges its author to be “ one of the most original 
novelists now writing,” and considers his book 
to be “head and shoulders above the average.” 
Mr. David Garnett in his recent full-page review 
in this paper called its author “a remarkable writer ” 
and described Party Going as “ the perfectly 
inappropriate book for the times.” 


% After the Deluge, Vol. Il, by Leonard Woolf 
(15s.). ‘The first volume of this important work, 
planned as a study of communal psychology, re- 
ceived a warm welcome from critics and the public. 
Of this volume the Manchester Guardian says: “ A 
philosophy of history that is not only illuminating 
and important ; it is one that is constantly made 
refreshing by Mr. Woolf's perception of the men 
involved and their motives.” 


%& Cosducation by L. B. Pekin (7s. 6d.) is described 
by Books of To-day as “ so intelligent, animated and 
expressive, so full of meat and of new and most 
engaging enlightenment that one reads and reads 
—and reads.” 


te Amber Innocent by Joan Adeney Easdale (ss.) 
is a new long poem. Its dreamlike quality—the 
author says the impulse to write it came to her in 
a dream—is a real distraction and solace among 
to-day’s grim realities. 


COMING SHORTLY 


%& The German Army by Herbert Rosinski (12s. 6d.). 
Planned and written some time before the out- 
break of war, this unique study of the army which 
we are facing in the field to-day traces the history 
of Germany’s military machine from the days of 
Frederick the Great through the various stages of 
its evolution into the modern Reichswebr. 


%& New Writing New Series No. 3 (Illus. 7s. 6d.) 
is a specially enlarged Christmas Number. It is of 
particular interest as the last of New Writing in 
its present form. ‘The present number is predomi- 
nantly British, with contributions by W. H. Auden, 
Louis MacNeice, William Plomer, V. S. Pritchett, 
Stephen Spender, George Orwell and many others. 


He Poets of Tomorrow (6s.) is the first volume of 
a series which will contain the work of outstanding 
young poets not previously published in book form. 
This volume contains poems by R. P. Hewett, 


H. B. Mallalieu, Ruthven Todd and Robert Waller. 


%& Reviewing by Virginia Woolf, With a Note by 
Leonard Woolf (6d.). No. 4in the Hogarth Sixpenny 
Pamphlets Series. 


3% The Artist and His Public by Graham Bell (6d.). 
No. 5 in the Hogarth Sixpenny Pamphlets Series. 


% Pepita by V. Sackville-West (Illus. 5s.). The 


/ 
first cheap edition of this famous best-seller. 


HOGARTH PRESS 

















New Books 


A remarkable odyssey 


ESCAPE 
TO THE SEA 
The Adventures of FRED REBELL 


who sailed single-handed in an open boat 
9,000 miles across the Pacific in quest of 


happiness. 
Introduction by RICHARD HUGHES 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 














What ‘a transference of populations ’”’ 
means in human terms is dramatically 
portrayed in 


THE VALLEY 
OF EXILE 


By L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 


A story of the Austrian and Italian Tyrols by the 
author of ‘‘ A Law Unto Themselves ’’ (an ‘‘ Evening 
Standard ”’ choice). 8s. Gd. 





Lively reminiscences —and a_ laconic 
humour in 


DUSTY 
MEASURE 
By Colonel SIR THOMAS 


MONTGOMERY-CUNINGHAME 


As Military Attaché in Vienna and in Athens, as a 
soldier in France, friend of Kings and political leaders, 
the author found life well worth living just as his book 
is correspondingly well worth reading. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





There is the fascination of old armour 
and of those who find its history 
absorbingly interesting in 


ARMS AND 
THE TOWER 


The Reminiscences of 
CHARLES FFOULKES, c.x., 0.8.e., D.vite. 


Whose unusual experiences and adventures are 
very refreshing. Illustrated. 12s. Gd. 


All prices ave NEI 


JOUN MURRAY — 
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Book Society Recommendation 
Robert Lynd’s 


ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN POETRY 
From Gerard Manley Hopkins to Stephen Spender 


“‘| have read every word,” says Sir Hugh Walpole, “and there is not 
one thing | would wish away. It is perfect for the pocket, for the critical 
brain, and for the heart. It should have an immense success. 7s. 6d. net 


In leather binding, gilt-topped, slip-case, 12s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS AND FANCIES 
By Lord Rankeillour 


‘* These fugitive papers are fruits of the work and leisure of a life devoted 
mainly to politics, and they are marked by the qualities their author has 
shown as a political figure."’—The Tablet. 5s. net 


THE WHITE BUCK 
By Allen Seaby 


fhe author of this charmingly illustrated book is a distinguished nature 
ist ; it is the true story of a rare and gentle beast alive to-day. 6s. net 


x 


Nelson Discussion Books 
Each 2s. 6d. net 


THE NATURE OF DREAMS 
By A. J. J. Ratcliff 


People will never agree about the nature of dreams, and this makes the 
subject ideal for discussion. Here is a record of the views about dreams 
from primitive man to the modern psychologist. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DOCK 
By Gideon Clark 


Good comes out of evil—and the present author shows that Britain, 
France and the U.S.A. have something to 'earn from the anti-democratic 
states whose doctrine of force is now being put to the test. 


PERSONALITY IN POLITICS 
By David Thomson 


Four more 


An analysis of the complicated connection between human character and 
political activity. Are the real differences between modern systems of 
government differences of opinion as to the part which personality should 
play in politics ? 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE 
By Frank Darvell 


A lucid survey of the party system and federal government of the U.S.A. 
by the Public Relations Officer of the English-Speaking Union, who makes 
skilful comparison between the American system and the British. 


Write for Autumn list from Nelsons, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


Alun 939 


Selected List of 
Forthcoming Books 


A decrease in the number of books due for publication this 
Autumn was inevitable, and it is reflected in this list which is 
shorter than usual. But the decrease is much less serious than 
seemed likely six weeks ago. Some publishers indeed have 
resolved to continue their entire programme regardless of the 
war, and there are few cases of very drastic reductions. The 
quality of the books announced promises well, and it can reasonably 
be hoped that the response of the reading public will justify the 
courage shown by the publishers. There is even a pleasing 
possibility that the war, by placing difficulties in the way of more 
gregarious occupations, may increase the popularity of reading. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Joun Layarp. Stone Men of Malekula. Vol. i, Yao. Chatto 
and Windus. 30s. 

O. F. Raum. Chaga Childhood. Oxford. 153s. 

R. W. WILLiaMson. Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. Cambridge 
Press. 255. 


ART 


Harry BATsForD, CHARLES Fry. The Greater English Church 
of the Middle Ages. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

STEPHEN Bone. Albion: An Artist’s Britain. Black. 15s. 

Paut Brown. Black and White. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

JEAN CHARLOT. Art—From the Mayans to Disney. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Aan G. Fupce. The Influence of Nonconformity Upon Church 
Design. Epworth Press. §s. 

ARTHUR HAYDEN and CHARLES M. Stowe. The Furniture Designs 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Cresset. 25s. 

ERNST HERZFELD. Iran in the Ancient East. Oxford. 63s. 

OsBERT LANCASTER. Homes Sweet Homes. Murray. §s. 

KATHLEEN MANN. Design from Peasant Art. Black. 12s. 6d. 

PAUL MARTIN. Victorian Snapshots. Country Life. 8s. 6d. 

ERWIN PANOFSKY. Studies in Iconology. Oxford. 17s. 6d. 

JOHN PrrPer. Brighton Aquatints. Duckworth. 21s. 

E. H. Ramspen. An Introduction to Modern Art. Oxford. 
4s. 6d. 

M. SARGANT-FLORENCE. Colour Co-ordination. Lane. 165s. 

R. H. WmLenski. Modern French Painters. Faber. 30s. 

Masterpieces of the Prado Museum. Secker and Warburg. 21s. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


James S. Barn. A Bookseller Looks Ba Macmillan. 12s. 6d, 

A. BENOoIS. Reminiscences of the Russian ]Ballet. Putnam. 15s. 

S. REED BRETT. John Pym 1583-1643. Afurray. Ios. 6d. 

VERA BRITTAIN. Testament of Friendship : the Story of Winifred 
Holtby. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

EMMA SOPHIA COUNTESS BROWNLOW. The Eve of Victorianism, 
Murray. 6s. 

OsBERT BURDETT AND E. H. Gopparp. Edward Perry Warren. 
Christophers. 16s. 

H. BUTTERFIELD. Napoleon. Duckworth. 2s. 

HuGH CARRINGTON. Life of Captain Cook. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 16s. 

INTRODUCTION BY J. H. CLAPHAM. The Diary of John Brunton, 
Engineer, 1812-1899. Cambridge Press. 6s. 

EpITeD BY E. Ceci CuRWEN. The Journal of Gideon Mantell, 
Surgeon and Geologist. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

Lovat Dickson. Half-Breed. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

CHARLES DuFF. Round the Rainbow. Hale. tos. 6d. 

Jacos EpsTEIN. Autobiography. M. Foseph. 155s. 

CHARLES KENNETH Eves. Matthew Prior. Oxford. 

ANNE W. FEARN. My Days of Strength. Hale. 12s. 6d, 

ANNE FISHER. No Job fora Woman. Bles. 8s. 6d. 

JANET FLANNER. An American In Paris. H. Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

SiR GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN. Facts and Features of My Life. 
Cassell. 15s. 

H. GORDON GARBEDIAN. Albert Einstein. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 





MARGARET GOLDSMITH. Beggars of Baghdad. Hale. 12s. 6d. 
TULIAN GREEN. Personal Record. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
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Epirep sy Lorp HersBertT. Henry, Elizabeth and George, 1734- 
1780. Letters and Diaries of Henry, Earl of Pembroke and 
his Circle. Cape. 18s. 

PAMELA HINKSON. Irish Gold. Collins. tos. 6d. 

F. E. Hopcson. Lord Merrivale. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

Davip Horner. Was It Yesterday? Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

FLEMING JAMES. Personalities of the Old Testament. Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 

R. J. H. Jenkins. Dionysius Solomos. Cambridge Press. 8s. 6d. 

C. KunstLer. The Personal Life of Marie Antoinette. Bell. 15s. 

MATHESON LANG. Mr. Wu Looks Back. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

JENNIE Lee. To-morrow is a New Day. Cresset. 8s. 6d. 

Epitep By Ceci Lewis. Self-Portrait, the Letters and Journals 
of Charles Ricketts. Peter Davies. 15s. 

SERGE Lirar. Serge Diaghilev. Putnam. 15s. 

S. G. Lupsock. Montague Rhodes James. Cambridge. 5s. 

CoMPTON MACKENZIE. Aegean Memories. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Don SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. Christopher Columbus. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s. 

FRANCIS MCCONNELL. John Wesley. Epworth Press. tos. 6d. 

ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. A Regency Chapter. Macmillan. 15s. 

JoHN Moore. The Life and Letters of Edward Thomas. Heine- 
mann. 15S. 

SURGEON REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN R. Murr. The Life and Achieve- 
ments of Capt. James Cook. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM Perry. Alexander Penrose Forbes. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

StR CHARLES Petriz. Sir Austen Chamberlain. Cassell. 16s. 

NICOLAI POLIAKOFF. Coco the Clown. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

PETER QUENNELL. Caroline of England. Collims. 12s. 6d. 

EDITED BY Nora RATcLIFF. The Journals of John Wesley. Nelson. 

ERNEST Ruys. Walking Along Garrick Street. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

GRANT RICHARDS. Housman, 1897-1937. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

VYVYAN RicHarDsS. T. E. Lawrence. Duckworth. 2s. 

LENNOX ROBINSON. Curtain Up. M. Foseph. tos. 6d. 

LEONARD Q. Ross. The Strangest Places. Constable. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. 
Men and Memories 1922-1938. Faber. 21s. 

Rev. CHARLES E. Roy and WILLiAM A. Joyce. Theresa Neumann. 
Sands. 3s. 6d. 

OweEN Rutter. Portrait of an Artist: the Life-Story of Philip de 
Laszlo. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 

EpITED BY H. A. SAINTSBURY and CECcIL PALMER. We Saw Him 
Act, A Symposium on the Art of Henry Irving. Hurst and 
Blackett. 21s. 

EDITED BY ROMNEY SEDGWICK. Letters from George III to Lord 
Bute, 1756-1766. Macmillan. 18s. 

Pau SELVER. Masaryk. M. Foseph. 18s. 

DUCHESS OF SERMONETA. The Locks of Norbury. Murray. 18s. 

Icor I. Sikorsky. The Story of the Winged-S. Hale. 12s. 6d. 

FRANK S. SMYTHE. Edward Whymper. Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. 

T. Howarp SOMERVELL. Surgical Missionary. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

WALTER STARKIE. Grand Inquisitor. Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 

HANNEN SWAFFER. Life from a Front Row Seat. M. Joseph. 
tos. 6d. 

HENRIETTA TAYLER. Lady Nithsdale and Her Family. Lindsay 
Drummond. 15s. 

H. R. Trevor-Roper. Archbishop Laud. Macmillan. 18s. 

Leon Trotsky. Stalin. Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 

VLADIMIR UNISHEVSKY. Red Pilot. Hurst and Blackett. 

*“ WATCHMAN.” Right Honourable Gentlemen. 
12s. 6d. 

J. H. Warretey. Wesley’s Anglican Contemporaries. Epworth 
Press. Is. 

ARNOLD WHITTICK. Eric Mendelsohn. Faber. 18s. 

ALMA WITTLIN. Abdul Hamid. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

M. V. WoopGcate. Lacordaire. Sands. 3s. 6d. 

T. C. Worstey. Behind the Battle. Hale. 8s. 6d. 


COUNTRY, SPORT, TRAVEL 


C. R. Acton. Hounds. Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 

E. C. ARNOLD. Bird Reserves. Witherby. 15s. 

COMMANDER C. R. BENSTEAD. The Weather Eye. Hale. 6s. 

S. L. Bensusan. Tales from the Saxon Shore. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

PIERRE BREGY and PRINCE SERGE OBOLENSKY. The Ukraine—a 
Russian Land. Selwyn and Blount. tos. 6d. 

ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN. Tristan da Cunha. Cassell. 

ANDREW CROFT. Polar Exploration. Black. 7s. 6d. 

H. C. Darsy. The Draining of the Fenland. Cambridge. 155. 


7s. 6d. 
Since Fifty : 


tos. 6d. 
H. Hamilton. 
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JOHN P. MARQUAND’s 


WICKFORD 
POINT 


Sir Hugh Walpole 3 “ The theme is 


developed and beautifully solved in a delightful 


kind of reminiscent, sharp and tender humour.” 


Philip Page (Daily Mai/): “One of the very 
best of the family chronological novels . . . done in the 
manner of a born story-teller.” 512 pages 8s. 6d. 


b= Book Society Recommendation 
= Daily Mail Book of the Month 


Excellent Novels 
STRAWSTACK 


By DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY Dai/y Te/e- 
graph: “ Puts Miss Disney up a couple of thousand 
points on most other writers of murder stories.” 7/6 


By RUPERT DOMINICK. The story of a hunt for 


a murderer. Nottingham Gdn: “A _ remarkable 
novel, a tour de force. Extraordinarily well told.” 7/6 


NAPOLEON TREMBLAY 
By ANGUS GRAHAM (Author of The Goldex Grind- 


stone) A stirring novel of romance and adventure. 8/6 


BLACK is my TRUELOVE’s HAIR 





By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS (Author of 


Time of Manz)The story of a girl’s awakening heart. The 
tale is simple and tender with human compassion. 7/6 


FLAUBERT and 
Manama: BOVARY 


By FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
Sir Hugh Walpole: “ This lively enter- 


taining book is the very best kind of ‘Escapist’ literature.” 


Joseph Sell (2-col. review) : “ Here isa living 
portrait of a genius. I take off my hat to the Author for 
a most absorbing and entertaining volume. ‘The affair 
between Flaubert and Louise Colet has never been 
told in English so well before.” 


Scotsman : “ Exceedingly well done. Not only 


an intimate study of Flaubert, but a fine record of 


literary and artistic life in Paris during the middle of the 
XIXth century. Its entertainment value is as great as 
its serious aspects.” 432 pages 12s. 6d. 


= Book Society Recommendation 


Abpbhbbbbhbbbhbhhbhhhbhhhhhhhhbhbhhbhhbhbhhhbhhbhhhbhbhbhbbbhhhbbhbhbbhbhhbhbbhbbhbhhhbhhbhbbbhbhhbbbbbhbbbbbhbhbhbhbbbhbhbhbbbhbbbbbbhbbbbhhhhhhthh hhh hb bb ht bh tebe do be 


Ab hh Abhhb bb d& 
ROBERT HALE 
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FRANCIS 
HACKETT 


author of Henry the Eighth 


QUEEN ANNE 
BOLEYN 


The novel is as solid and sparkling as the author's 
Henry VIII. (Reynolds.) So lively a touch, so 
assured a pen . . . he brings you close to his 
people . . . history in the most amiable guise. 
(Ralph Straus.) 


C.V.R.THOMPSON 


I LOST MY 
ENGLISH 
ACCENT 


A new and original commentary (on the United 
States) which will raise blisters and laughter in 
equal proportions. . . . His indiscretions are 
sometimes Himalayan in contour; and if he 
doesn’t lose his life as well as his English accent 
he is a lucky guy. (Books of To-day.) This is a 
book to go on library lists AT ONCE. It has 
the power to recreate the strange experiences of 
an Englishman who, having seen marvellous 
things, is unstinting in sharing them with us 
stay-at-homes. (Evening Standard.) 


ROBERT ETON 


Tne FAITHFUL 
YEARS 


(A novel of the English countryside.) There is 
an attractiveness about all Mr. Eton’s work, and 
this new story . .. may be warmly recommended. 


(Ralph Straus.) 


MARY FITT 


MURDER OF A 
MOUSE 


Miss Fitt’s dialogue is some of the best among 
detective story writers, and she knows how to 
keep up suspense... Murder of a Mouse 
is very nicely characterised indeed. (The 
Observer.) 


NICHOLSON and WATSON 
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A. DEMANGEON. The British Isles. Heinemann. 15s. 
Etta Donner. Hinterland Liberia. Blackie. 12s. 6d. 
EuGENIO D’Ors. Paris Scenes and Secrets. Faber. 30s. 


CONSTANCE GODDARD. Silver Woods. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


JAMES HANLEY. The Nautical Week-end Book. Hurst and 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. 

ARNOLD HEIM and AuGustT GANSSER. The Throne of the Gods. 
Macmillan. 21s. 


CapTaAIn C. G. Horz. Riding. Pitman. §s. 

R. L. G. Irvinc. The Alps. Batsford. tos. 6d. 

ROBERT JACKSON. Gardening on Chalk and Lime Soil. 
and Norgate. §s. 

SIR FREDERICK KEEBLE. 
Putnam. tos. 6d. 

Apet and ANor Lin. Our Family. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

M. Marin-Mariz. Wind Aloft—Wind Below. Peter Davies. 15s. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. Country Relics. Cambridge Press. 15s. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. The Sweet of the Year. Chapman and Halil. 
7s. 6d. 

R. McCartuy. Canoeing. Pitman. §s. 

RUDOLPH MEssEL. Refuge in the Andes. Lane. tos. 6d. 

G. O. NICKALLS and Dr. P. C. MALLAM. Rowing. Pitman. §s. 


Williams 


Science Lends a Hand in the Garden. 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN and PAUL HENRY. Irish Journey. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 
Mayor L.. RAVEN-HartT. Canoe to Mandalay. Muller. 10s. 6d. 


CrEcIL Roperts. And Soto Bath. Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

V. SACKVILLE-West. Country Notes. M. Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

GUNNAR SEIDENFADEN. Modern Arctic Exploration. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

ADRIAN SELIGMAN. The Voyage of the Cap Pilar. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 9s. 6d. 

OsBERT SITWELL. Escape With Me! Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 

FREYA STARK. Winter in Arabia. Murray. 15s. 

F. L. Stevens. Under London. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

EDITED BY BriG.~GEN. SiR Percy Sykes. Explorers All. Famous 


Journeys in Asia. Newnes. 7s. 6d. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE. Plants with Personality. L. Drummond. 12s. 6d. 
HEATHER and RoBIN TANNER. Wiltshire Village. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHFR TURNOR. Yeoman Calling. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
VOLKMAR VARESCHI. Mountains in Flower. L. Drummond. tos. 6d. 


J. WALLER. The Everlasting Hills. Blackwood. 153s. 

Leo RICHARD WarD. God in an Irish Kitchen. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

DENYS WATKINS-PITCHFORD. Manka, The Sky Gipsy. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

Lapy WENTWORTH. The Authentic Arabian Horse. Allen and 
Unwin. 3 gns. 


J. WonGc-Quincey. Chinese Hunter. Hale. 15s. 


CRITICISM: BELLES LETTRES 


The Amazing Theatre. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
The History of the English Novel, Vol. ro. 


JAMES AGATE. 

ERNEST A. BAKER. 
Witherby. 16s. 

GRAHAM BELL. The Artist and His Public. Hogarth. 6d. 

RoTHA Mary Cray. Samuel Hieronymus Grimm. Faber. 25s. 

H. V. D. Dyson and JOHN Butt. Augustans and Romantics, 
1689-1830. Vol III of Introductions to English Literature. 
Cresset. 6s. 


WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE. European Balladry. Oxford. 17s. 6d. 
HvuGH KINGSMILL. Courage. Bles. 6s. 

ROBERT LYND. Searchlights and Nightingales. Dent. 6s. 
DESMOND MacCarTHy. Drama. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD. The Scrap Book of Katherine Mansfield. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. AuGcust L. Mayer. Titian. 2 vols. Faber. 8 gns. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. A History of the Romantic Movement in 


Spain. 2 vols. Cambridge Press. 50s. 

ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. Poems, Prose and Plays. Nonesuch. 
10s. 6d. 

EpITED BY LENNOX RoBINSON. The Irish Theatre: Lectures 


delivered during Abbey Theatre Festival, 1938. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

W.H. D. Roust. The Affair at Troy. Murray. 6s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD SwiFT: The Bickerstaff Papers, The 


Examiner. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. each. 
Upton Srnciair. Telling the World. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
W. BepELL STANFORD. Ambiguity in Greek Literature. Black- 


well, tos. 6d. 


ARTHUR STANLEY. The Seven Stars of Peace. Dent. §s. 
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DENYS THOMPSON. Between the Lines. Muller. 3s. 6d. 
Sicrip UnpseT. Men, Women and Places. Cassell. 


ArTHUR WaLey. Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. Jack and Jill. Murray. §s. 

W. WHITTEN and F. WHITAKER. Good and Bad English. Newnes. §s. 

VircIniA Wooir. Reviewing. Hogarth. 6d. 

New Writing: New Series, No. 3. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 


DRAMA | 
SEAN O’CasEy. The Star Turns Red. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
E. W. and M. M. Rosson. The Film Answers Back. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 
BERNARD SHAW. In Good King Charles’s Golden Days. Constable. 
55. 
Six Plays of 1939. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 


H. E. Bates. My Uncle Silas. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Vicki BAUM. Nanking Road. Bles. 8s. 6d. 
Nei Bett. Not a Sparrow Falls. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


DoroTuy BLAcK. First Love. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARD BUCKLE. John Innocent at Oxford. Chatto & Windus. §s. 

Max Catto. Ginger Charley. Richards. 7s. 6d. 

PETER CHAMBERLAIN. Our Lives Are Swiss. H. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

AGATHA CuristTiz. Ten Little Niggers. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

STUART CLOETE. Watch for the Dawn. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

G. D. H. and M. Core. Greek Tragedy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice Coiiis. Sanda Mala. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

FREDERICK C. Davis. Murder Doesn’t Always Out. 
7s. 6d. 

C. S. Forester. The Earthly Paradise. M. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

STELLA GIBBONS. My American. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 


Heinemann. 


Hans Hape. Sixteen Days. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
James HANLEY. Our Time is Gone. Lane. 10s. 6d. 
MarTIN Hare. Polonaise. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTAL. The Blaze of Noon. Secker & Warburg. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT HICHENS. That Which Is Hidden. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

S. I. Hstunc. The Bridge of Heaven. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 

WYNDHAM Lewis. Men at Bay. Hale. 

JOHN MASEFIELD. Live Ned. Heinemann. 83s. 6d. 

W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Tellers of Tales: too Masterpieces 
from England, the United States, France, Russia and Germany. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

TRANSLATED BY BERNARD MIALL. INTRO. ARTHUR WALEY. Chin 
P’ing Mei: The Adventurous History of his Men and his 
Six Wives. Lane. 21s. 

EDITED BY EDWARD J. O’BRIEN. The Best Short Stories of 1939. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

J. B. Priesttey. Let the People Sing. Heinemann. 

E. ARNOT ROBERTSON. Summer’s Lease. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

JuLes RoMAINS. Verdun. Peter Davies. tos. 6d. 

DAMON Runyon. My Wife Ethel. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV. The Don Flows On. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

GEORGES SIMENON. The Patience of Maigret. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

NAOMI Roype SMITH. Urchin Moor. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

JAN STRUTHER. Mrs. Miniver. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

JAMES THURBER. Fables for Our Time. H. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

ARTHUR VAN SCHENDAL. Grey Birds. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

T. H. Wuite. The Witch in the Wood. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY 
Cort. Casapo. The Last Days of Madrid. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


BENEDETTO Croce. History—As the Story of Liberty. Allen and | 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


EpITep By C. W. DoMviILLE-FIFre. Evoiution of Sea Power. Rich | 


and Cowan. I8s. 


Major-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER. Decisive Battles. Vol. I From | 


Alexander the Great to Frederick the Great. 
Spottiswoode. 16s. 

Sir Georce Hitt. A History of Cyprus. Cambridge Press. 21s. 

Dom: David KNOWLES. Religious Houses of Medieval England. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARD S. LAMBERT. The Cobbett of the West. 
Watson. 10s. 6d. 


Eyre and 


licholson and 


MarVIN LOWENTHAL. 
mond. 10s. 6d. 
Lt.-GEN. StR GEORGE MACMUNN. 
Independence. Bell. 15s. 


The Jews of Germany. Lindsay Drum- 


The American War of 














THE IMPERIAL 
CROWN 


The Story of the Rise and Fall of the 


Holy Roman and Austrian Empires 


By PAUL FRISCHAUER 


THE ORIGINS OF THE TROUBLES IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE TO-DAY 


“‘ Tells exceedingly well a story that is exceed- 
ingly well worth the telling, and one, too, that 
is particularly instructive at the present 
moment.” Edward Shanks, Sunday Times. 

12/6 net. 


LAURA RIDING 


LIVES OF WIVES 


Three biographies going back to the first millen- 
nium B.C. ‘*The qualities of Miss Riding’s 
stories are serenity, distance, and a sometimes 
beautiful clarity. She illumines passion, ambi- 
tion, weakness, history. The result is full and 
lucid, an image of life.’” Edwin Muir, The 
Listener. 12/6 net. 


SIGRID UNDSET 


MEN, WOMEN and PLACES 


In this delightful collection of shorter writings 
Sigrid Undset covers a wide field of interests. 
Her subjects range from books and authors to 
Cavaliers and Royalists ; from Baltic islands to 
the legend of the ancient shrine of Glastonbury. 

7/6 net. 


PEAKS AND 
LAMAS 


By MARCO PALLIS 


Here is an absorbing book of travel and 
mountaineering on the borders of Tibet ; and 
an impressive, informative study of Buddhism 
and of Tibetan art and living, undertaken by Mr. 
Pailis under the guidance of four lamas living 
their calm meditative life on the southern 
border. 

72 photogravure illustrations. 


THE LIVING 
THOUGHTS 


LIBRARY 
NEW TITLES NOW READY 2/6 net. 


18/- net. 


ROUSSEAU*~ - presented by ROMAIN ROLLAND 
VOLTAIRE* - presented by ANDRE MAUROIS 
NIETZSCHE - presented by HEINRICH MANN 
MAZZINI - presented by IGNAZIO SILONE 
SPINOZA - presented by ARNOLD ZWEIG 
THOREAU - presented by THEODORE DREISER 


* Ready November 2nd. 
For full list of titles available please write to 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELL SAUVAGE, E.C.4. 
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The Delphi Oracle. Blackwell. 21s. 
A Concise History of Italy. 


H. W. PARKE. 


Luict SALVATORELLI. Allen and 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
EF. M. SANForD. The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. 
Bell. 21s. 


Bric.-Gen. E. L. Spears. Doomed Enterprise. Cape. 18s. 
EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. A History of English Patriotism. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


HUMOUR 


Ceci. BEATON. My Royal Past, Being the Memoirs of Baroness 
von Bilop. Batsford. 21s. 

Pont of Punch. The British at Home. Collins. §s. 

©. Soctow. A Confidential History of Modern England. Duck- 
worth. §s. 


The 1940 New Yorker Album. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


JUVENILE 


Hidden Valley. Harrap. §s. 

JOANNA CANNAN. London Pride. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

Maria Geir. Child of China. Oxford. 6s. 

S. H. GLENISTER. Stories of Great Craftsmen. Harrap. §s. 

CHIEN GOCHUEN. Chinese Fairy Tales. Country Life. 7s. 6d. 

C. WALTER HopcGes. Columbus Sails. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

KATHARINE HULL and PAMELA WHITLOCK. The Oxus in Summer. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

H. J. KAESAR. Illustrated by E. Ardizzone. 


LAURA BENET. 


Mimff. Oxford. 6s. 


James KENDALL. Young Chemists and Great Discoveries. Bell. 
7s. 6d. 
A. M. Low. Science in Industry. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 


RONALD S. Lyons. Wonders of Modern Industry. Blackie. §s. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. Animal Stories for Children. Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

COLLECTED BY ENtp Marx. A Book of Nursery Rhymes. Chatto 
and Windus, Is. 

WELLESLEY PAIN and Capt. Fercus McCunn. Pets for Young 
People. Blackie. §s. 








POCOUTERREUDEDOREEEEDOOOODCOREEOUGEDOUOUOOESOGRSOGOEROROTOOO8 


DEADLINE | 
NOV. 4 


JUST TIME, if you write or call is 
at once, to get the famous UNIX 
UNIT BOOKCASES at the old : 


a. - [] 
prices. Uy 


On November 4, timber prices U) 
having already risen by 60%, | 
UNIX go up 25%. 
Call at Phoenix Showrooms, 
Chandos Place, Charing Cross 
(where UNIX in action are 
shown) or write by return to 
Phoenix, Dunham’s Lane, 
Letchworth Garden City, 
Hertfordshire, for 


UNIX ILLUSTRATED | 
SUGGESTION FOLDER. | 


PCED) GUGUDIEQRDOORERREQSSESHESERSESHSSETOSHRRS TEPER ISTO Nae 





A. D. K. OWEN. 


SYDNEY PRESBURY. 








C. B. Pouttngy. The Six Wishes. Muller. 3s. 6d. 
ARTHUR RANSOME. Secret Water. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
H. A. Rey. Raffy and the Nine Monkeys. Chatto and Windus. 


55. 
GERTRUDE STEIN. The World is Round. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


MaArTIN ABBETSON. The Liberation of Germany. Watts. 2s. 6d. 

Str NORMAN ANGELL. What Is Britain’s Case ? H. Hamilton. 6s. 

EDVARD BENES. Democracy today and tomorrow. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

RUDOLF BIENENFELD. Germans and Jews. 
7s. 6d. 

James A. Bowie. The Future of Scotland. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

E. H. Carr. Ambassadors at Large: Britain. Longmans. 6s. 

E. H. Carr. The Twenty Years’ Crisis 1919-1939. Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. 

R. L. Cowen. The Economics of Agriculture. 

A. J. CumMmincs. These Men Make Politics. 


Secker and Warburg. 


Nisbet. 5s. 
Nicholson and 


Watson. 7s. 6d. 
ROBERT DeLt. The Rise and Fall of the League of Nations. Hale. 
12s. 6d. 


H. D. Dickinson. The Economics of Socialism. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 
OswaLD DutcH. Hitler’s Twelve Apostles. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
T. S. Ettot. The Idea of a Christian Society. Faber. §s. 
FREDERICK ENGELS. Dialectics of Nature. Lawrence and Wishart. 


10s. 6d. 
F. T. H. FLercHer. Montesquieu and English Politics 1750-1800. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


Britain’s Economic Strategy. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The Aim of Education. Cambridge Press. 


E. V. FRANCIS. 

MAXWELL GARNETT. 
15s. 

JEAN GIONO. Poverty and Peace. Dent. 6s. 

ANDREW HerRIOT. This World Unstable. Blackie. §s. 

JOHN HiLton. Rich Man, Poor Man. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

STEPHEN and MARGARET IONIDES. One Day Telleth Another. 
Arnold. tos. 6d. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS. Parliament. 

G. P. Jones and A. L. POOLE. 


Cambridge Press. §s. 
A Hundred Years of Economic 


Development. Duckworth. 15s. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. The Constitution of England from Queen 
Victoria to George VI. Macmillan. 25s. 


HENRI DE KERILLIS and RAYMOND CARTIER. France’s Fifth Column 


Putnam. §s. 
HaroipD J. Laskr. The Danger of Being a Gentleman. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN LEHMANN. Down River. Cresset. 12s. 6d. 
E. and A. Lourke. Night Over England. Putnam. 3s. 6d. 
Lowe Cuun-Hua. Japan’s Economic Offensive in China. Allen 


and Unwin. 6s. 
Dr. HERMANN MANNHEIM. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Dr. J. P. Mayer. Alexis de Tocqueville. Dent. 8s. 6d. 
May-LING SOONG CHIANG. China in Peace and War. 
and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 
EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD and JULIUS GRODINSKY. The Ebb and 
Flow of Investment Values. Appleton-Century. 21s. 
NORBERT MUHLEN. Starving them to Death. Secker & Warburg. 6s. 
JAMES Murpuy. Hitler Speaks. Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 
OTTO NEURATH. Modern Man in the Making. Secker and War- 
burg. 12s. 6d. 


The Dilemma of Penal Reform. 


Hurst 


Social Services and the Citizen. Nicholson and 


Watson. §s. 

The World in the Melting Pot. Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

A REPORT BY A STUDY GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Nationalism. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


Eric Moore Ritcuit. The Unfinished War. Eyre and Spottis- 


woode. 10s. 6d. 
| HERBERT ROSINSKI. The German Army. Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 
| Speeches of Dr. ANTONIO D’OLIvErRA SALAZAR. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH. Americans in the Making. Appleton- 
Century. 16s. 
| H. N. SPALDING. Civilisation in East and West. Oxford. 18s. 
| GUENTHER STEIN. Britain and the Far East. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


| J. D. UNWIN. 


| 


Hopousia : the Sexual and Economic Foundations 
of a New Society. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

ALVAREZ DEL VAYO. Spain: the Battleground of Europe. Heine- 
mann. 
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PUTNAM Se BOOKS 


R. H. Bruce Lockhart 
Author of Memoirs of a British Agent, Guns or Butter, etc. 
A NEW BOOK ON ENGLAND 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
a 


Dean Inge 
Author of Lay Thoughts of a Dean, Our Present Discontents. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
® 


Henri de Kerillis & Raymond Cartier 
KERILLIS ON THE CAUSES 
Translated from the French by Philip Toynbee. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
a 


E. and A. Lohrke 
NIGHT OVER ENGLAND 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
e 
Marie Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


YOUR BABY’S FIRST YEAR 


Crown 8vo. With Comprehensive Index. 5s. net 
e 


Sir Frederick Keeble, C.B.E.,F.R.S., Sc.D. 


SCIENCE LENDS A HAND IN 


THE GARDEN 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net 
e 


Ashihei Hino 
WAR AND SOLDIER 
Translated from the Japanese by Lewis Bush. 1,000,000 


copies sold in Japan. 
Large Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
* 


Minnie Hite Moody 
OLD HOME WEEK 


“Here is a group of simple, unsophisticated folk, the 

descendants of the covered waggon settlers, who are 

portrayed with charm and humour and faithful under- 

standing.” —George W. Bishop in the Daily Telegraph. 

Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
& 


Bernice Kelly Harris 
PATES SIDING 


“A long, very human chronicle of village life in North 
Carolina. Justly compared to Cranford and The Yearling. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 














PUTNAM 








A BEST-SELLER IN AMERICA 


PERFECT ENTERTAINMENT FOR BLACKED- 
OUT EVENINGS 


YESTERDAY’S 
DREAMS 
RUTH FEINER 
Author of «CAT ACROSS THE PATH” 
“‘ Sparkling in incident and vividly pictorial, 


this tale will enliven many a winter evening.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“Destined to popularity and a big sale.” 
New Statesman. 
“‘T should be surprised if it fails to repeat 


the success it achieved in the U.S.A.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


8s. 6d. net 





CLING TO HER, 
WAITING 
ELIZABETH BURTON 
“ She writes with a compelling rhythm which 
makes one re-read certain passages for the 
beauty of them.” John O’ London. 


6s. net 





DAYS OF DELIGHT 
GEORGES DUHAMEL 


A delightful book by the author of “SALAVIN” 
and ‘‘ THE PASOUIER CHRONICLES.” 


‘‘Duhamel is, without doubt, one of the 
greatest living French writers.’’ Evening Standard. 


7s. 6d. net 





REINCARNATION 
for EVERY MAN 
SHAW DESMOND 





“Very cheerful and hopeful reading for 
those who are sheltering from an air raid.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 
5S. net 





* ‘“ Y.Y.” devoted his whole article in the 
| “New Statesman” to HITLER'S 
| LAST YEAR OF POWER, the 
amazing book which predicts Hitler’s 
downfall in 1940. 2s. 6d. net 











ANDREW DAKERS LTD., 39 Store St., LONDON, W.C.1 
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THORSTEIN VeBLEN. Imperial Germany and the Industrial 
Revolution. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
Rosert WAITHMAN. Report on America. Muller. 10s. 6d. 
GRAHAM WALLAS. Men and Ideas. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
Kart WALTER. The Class Conflict in England. King. 6s. 
BarBARA WARD. Hitler’s Route to Bagdad. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
W. Reep Wrst. American Government. Pitman. 183s. 
Duncan WILSON. Federal Union. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
Micuaet Wincu. Republic fora Day. Hale. 10s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. Undeclared War. Constable. 12s. 
Sir A. ZIMMERN. Spiritual Valucs and World Affairs. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC 


Morrison Comecys Boyp. Elizabethan Music and Musical 
Criticism. Oxford. 16s. 

Joun L. Dunk. The Structure of the Musical Scale. Lane. 

SrpNeyY Harrison. Music for the Multitude. M. Joseph. 8s. 6d. 

Dyne_cy Hussey. Verdi. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Lt. S. Ltoyp. The Musical.Far. Oxford. 73. 6d. 

WiLttaAM SAUNDERS. Weber. Dent. 45. 6d. 

Sir DonaLp F. Tovey. Essays in Musicai Analysis. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


CHARLOTTE BACON. Infinite Traveller. Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d° 

Tryiiis Borrome. Alfred Adler. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

F. M. Cornrorp. Plato and Parmenides. Rowtledze. 12s. 6d. 

RAPHAEL Demos. The Philosophy of Plato. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. C. E.M. Joab. Philosophy for Our Times. Neison. 7s. 6d. 

S. KieRKEGAARD. The Point of View. The Present Age. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. each. 

B. K. MALLtK. The Real and the Negative. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

Kart MANNHEIM. Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Jacques Maritain. A Preface to Metaphysics. Sheed & Ward. 6s. 

GILBERT Murray. Stoic, Christian and Humanist. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

HiLpA WatLey OLDHAM. Child Expression in Colour and Form. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Now mor 


a BOO 


Perpetual discussion of current 











affairs soon becomes stale, the wire- 
less may pall, friends become irri- 
tating—it is then that a book can 
be an enjoyable and cheap means 
of escape from a weary world, and a 
stimulus to further efforts. Heffer’s 
will gladly send you free Catalogues 
of new and secondhand books, and 
invite you particularly to send now 
for Catalogue 560, listing hundreds 
of interesting books in new con- 
dition but offered at very low prices. 


Write to Heffer’s now ! 
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can Booksellers 


Camnuivos 


Cambridge 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 





WILHELM STeKeL. Peculiarities of Behaviour. Lane. 2 vois. 30s. 

JoserH TENENBAUM ‘The Riddle of Women. Lane 12s. 6d. 

FrigpRICH WAISMANN. Philosophy and Language. Rowt‘edgz. 
10s. 6d. 


POETRY 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL. Poems. Lane. 6s 

A. E. HousMAN. Collected Poems. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Epitrep By Tuomas Mout. The Best Poems of 1939. Cape. 6s. 

Smr Henry Newport. A Perpetua’ Memory and other Poems. 
Murray. 35. 6d. 

Rutu Pitter. The Spirit Watches. Cresset. 35. 6d. 

Ezra Pounp. Cantos LII to LXXI. Faber. 7: 6d. . 

Epitep sy Sir A. T. QuiLLteR-Coucn. The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, A.D. 1250-1918. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 

Edited by GeorGE RYLANDS. The Ages of Man: Shakespeare’s 
Image of Man and Nature. Heinemann. 

Lapy MARGARET SACKVILLE. Collected Poems. Richards. tos. 6d. 

W. B. Yeats. Last Poems and Plays. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Poets of Tomorrow: First Selection. Hogarth. 635. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Cartan H. C. Barrp. Modern Air Warfare. Stanizy Paul. 
TOs. 6d. 

LvuTHER BURBANK. Partner of Nature. Appleton-Century. 12s. 6d. 

ALAN BurrouGus. Art Criticism from a Laboratory. Al/en and 
Unwin. 21s. 

Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON. The Philosophy of Physical Science. 
Cambridge Press. 8s. 6d. 

J. B. S. Hatoane. Science and Everyday Life. Lawrence and 
Wishart. §s. 

C. A. Hart. Air Photography Applied to Surveying. Longmans. 
255. 

LANCELOT HoGBEN. Dangerous Thoughts. A//en & Unwin. tos. 6d. 

J. Ceci. Masy and T. BepForD FRANKLIN. The Physics of the 
Divining Rod. Beil. 12s. 6d. 

Hersert McKay. Adventures in Arithmetic. Cambridge. §s. 

Dr. M. MINNAERT. Light and Colour in the Open Air. Bell. 
10s. 6d. 

C. MOLLER AND E. RASMussEN. The World and the Atom. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

ALFRED P. MorGAN. The Pageant of Electricity. Appleton- 
Century. 155. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


EpwyYN Bevan. Holy Images. Al/len and Unwin. 73s. 6d. 

BisHop W. J. Carey. The Love of God. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

M. EvizapeTH Crouse. The Making of the Book. Heffer. 6s. 

S. K. GreorGce. Gandhi's Challenge to Christianty. Allen and 
Unwin. 35. 6d. 

HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON. The Church cf Eng!and. Cambridge 
Press. 73. 6d. 

Proressor Oscar Levy. The Idiocy of Idealism. Hodge. §s. 

VINCENT McNass. Mary of Nazareth. Burns Oates. §s. 

ANDREW R. OssorN. Christian Ethics. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

SiR JOGENDRA SINGH. The Persian Mystics—Ansari. Murray, 
2s. 6d. 

ApsBot VONIER. The Personality of Christ. Burns Oates. 6s. 

Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON. Blind Mouths. M. Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILLIAM DopGson BowMan. Dictionary of Surnames. Se/wyn 
and Blount. 5s. 

EDITED BY JOHN Haprieip. The Christmas Companion. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

NoRMAN De V. Hart. The Bridge Players’ Bedside Book. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 35. 6d. 

Mavuric— HeALy. Stay Me With Flagons. M. Joseph. 1035. 6d. 

AMBROSE HEATH. The English Table. Nicholson & Watson. 6s. 

T. A. LAyTon. Choose Your Wine. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

HUBERT PHILLIPs. Card Games. Witherby. 7s. 6d. 

EDITED BY SIR HUMPHREY ROLLESION and ALAN A. MONCRIFFP, 
Diet in Health and Disease. Eyre and Spottiswocde. 145. 

EpGarR J. SAXON. Sensible Food fer All. Danie. 3s. 6d. 

EDWARD SHANKS. Do You Know? Black. 3s. 6d. 

The Collins-Longmans Study Atlas. $s. 

Test Your Intelligence. Pullas. 1s. 6d. 

How D’You Do? Palla. 73s. 6d. 
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Evening Standard Book of the Month 


F. D. Ommanney 


Recommended by the Book Society 








OUR 
CASE 


Christopher 
Hollis 


YA JY) MW, SSB 


| prefer this to Mr. Om- 
manney’s first book (South 
Latitude) ... if there 
is a better description 
of the round voyage of 
a deep-sea trawler, | do not 
know it.—H. M. Tomlinson 


in Observer. — eo 





—_ a __ 
What are we fighting for 
and why ? Mr. Hollis is at his 
brilliant best in stating the 
ideals for which we fight and 
incidentally in disposing of the 
cant which some of us talk. 
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Paper Wrapper !s. 6d. net SS © 
, 
Sept. 1937—Aug. 1939. Afearless SP) 
: and independent thinker.—Times. 
MORE THOUGHTS Sir Arnold Writes with knowledge and 33) 
: understanding . . . everyone will & 
AND TALKS Wilson find some morsel to his taste. 2. 
Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net | e 
A critical survey. Mr. Price’s know- S A 
FIFTY YEARS OF H Pp ° ledge of spiritualism in all its forms is \ e 
ES PSYCHICAL RESEARCH arry rice unrivalled. Here he sums up the Suu 
~ whole of modern research. jos. é¢, net 
-_ Mr. Morton has contributed a further 
brilliant study of the French Revolution 
mS y e French Revolutio 
eX ST. JUST J. B. Morton by this biography of the youngest of 
> S its great figures. 
WY | —_— ene one aoe lL 
Yip * 
LONGMANS | 





Close your Day by going into the Country 





‘What steadying, helpful stuff for these heart-straining times!’ says a reader. 





‘An oasis,’ writes another 


YOU and YOUR FAMILY can be in the Country all the year round by reading the 


COUNTRYMAN 


384 Pages, book-thick, book-high 


WOULD ‘The Times’ say ‘there is nothing like it 
in journalism’ ? 
WOULD 21,000 Men and Women (including 
nearly 1,000 Life Subscribers) buy it ? 


WOULD it go all over the world ? 


THAT 


100 Illustrations 


WOULD the Poet Laureate ‘prefer it to any other 


periodical’ ? and 


if this magazine—in its 13th Year—were not SOMETHING QUITE 


COMES FROM THE 


THE ONLY PERIODICAL OF RURAL LIFE 
CouNTRY “8 


WOULD the Prime Minister and two former 
Prime Ministers have written articles in it about 
their bird-watching, walks, etc. ? 


OUT OF THE COMMON ? 


‘Every page new and various; humour and vitality; extraordinarily good value,’ ‘The Times’ goes on 


to say. 


Rural Life—human life and wild life—dealt with authoritatively 


Little trouble for you to send a postcard for a charming illustrated !6-page Booklet (free), or write for a 
Speciman Copy (Is. 6d. post free, 2 different copies 3s.), or a Year's Subscription (10s. post free). THE 
COUNTRYMAN comes to you 4 times a year, as handy and lasting a possession as a book. It is a first rate 


present to yourself or anyone else. 


Apply: THE COUNTRYMAN, Idbury (described in Domesday Book), 


Kingham, Oxford, in the foothills of the Cotswolds 


+ + Whatever the News there’s Peace in THE COUNTRYMAN % & 
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Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


Life of Captain Cook 


by HUGH CARRINGTON 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
Fully illustrated. Index and Bibliography. 
‘*. The author has spent many years in New Zealand, 
Australia and England, collecting material for this book, 
which throws a new light on Cook’s life and work. 








The Two Germanys 


by KURT VON STUTTERHEIM 
Translated by Moffat Freet 
Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net 


Baron Stutterheim’s former book Those English ! was 
principally intended to explain the English people to the 
Germans. The new work, he hopes, will serve in a similar 
way to explain why modern Germany has developed on 
such different lines from England. 





Shakespeare Quartos 
in collotype facsimile 


Published in conjunction with 
THE SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION 
facsimiles are now ready. 


1. King Lear, 1608 (Pied Bull Q). 
2. The Merchant of Venice, 1600 (Hayes Q). 
3. The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602. 


10s. 6d. each. 


Three 


A full prospectus, containing a specimen page in facsi- 
mile, may be obtained on application. 


° 
Ditcher's Row 
by FRANK STEEL 
A tale of the older Charity 
With a preface by the Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, P.C., M.P. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 
‘nuine autobiography of a Victorian charity-school boy. 





The gt 





Poems 


by HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Cloth, 5s. net. 





A New Volume of 
Dr. JULIAN HUXLEY’S 
TEXT-BOOKS OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


A General Zoology 
of the invertebrates 


by G. S. CARTER, Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo., with many half-tone plates, and illustrations in 
the text. 
Probable price 15s. net. 





Revised and Cheaper Edition 


Modern Political 
Constitutions 


by C. F. STRONG 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. net 


44 MUSEUM STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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PAUL > 
BRUNTON’s } 


THE INNER REALITY 


Paul Brunton is accepted as one of the leading exponents of the 
Yoga philosophy to the western world. This book is a further 
survey of this little known subject. 12/6 


THE QUEST OF THE OVERSELF 


“IT recommend The Quest of the Overself as by far the safest and 
most rational exposition of Eastern metaphysic and of the practice 
of mental discipline 1 have yet met.""—Spectator. 15/- 


THE SECRET PATH 


“One of the noblest attestations to Spiritual Truth this century 
has produced.”—The Inquirer. 5/- 


A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA 


With a foreword by Sir Francis Younghusband, who says: “The 
very embodiment of all that India holds most sacred.” “His work 
is excellent. It has life, colour, movement.’’—Times. Illus. 15/- 
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wins ar in 
Histories 


THE SECRET SCIENCES 
Hans Liebstoeckl 


The author traces the history of the ancient esoteric wisdom and 
mystery schools, Yoga, Zoroastrianism, the secret lore of the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Persians, Romans and mediaeval times. 18/- 


LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS 
INTO PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


Hereward Carrington 


“What progress has been made in scientific psychical research? The 
answer is contained in Dr. Carrington’s latest work."’—Listener. 
“Dr. Carrington’s interesting record.”—John O’London’s Weekly. 


56 Illus. 12/6 


THE HISTORY OF MAGIC 
Eliphas Levi, translated A. E. Waite 


Deals with the derivation of Magic from ancient days ; its symbolism 
in connection with the Mysteries; religion and the Kabala, etc., uniform 
with the same author’s Transcendental Magic. Illus. 12/6 


The “Three Famous”’ )))) 


© cee oe o Series )))) 


THREE FAMOUS ALCHEMISTS 
Lully @ Agrippa e Paracelsus 
by Waite, Spence and Swainson 

5/- net. Illustrated 
THREE FAMOUS OCCULTISTS 


Dee @ Mesmer e Lake Harris 
by Host, Ince and Swainson 
5/- net. Illustrated 


THREE FAMOUS MYSTICS 
Saint-Martin @ Boehme e Swedenborg 


by Waite and Swainson. 5/- net. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Rejected Guest. By RicHarp ALDINGTON. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Christ in Concrete. By Pietro pI Donato. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Gus and Ida. By Leste Hatwarp. Michael Foseph. 7s. 6d. 
To Town. By RANDALL SwINGLER. Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 
Here Lies. By Dorotnuy Parker. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


In these days, when those who read books have no time to waste 
on reviews, it is more than ever desirable for a novel to bear on 
its face some clue to the nature of its body. Non-fiction obligingly 
labels itself, and whether a writer be Left, Right, National, Scientific 
or even Mystical there is a suitable organisation to register his 
book, assess its merits and dispose of it in thousands at half the 
published price before the unlucky reviewer has received his 
unsaleable copy. Why should not fiction acquire the same 
privilege, and advertise on its jacket its own predominant flavour ? 
Who would not gladly be warned which were the Sombre, the 
Sensitive, the Sordid novels of the month, or hasten to purchase 
the Spring Selection of the Sexy Book Society ? 

Were such a scheme in operation, Rejected Guest would win the 
cypress for the embittered novel of the season. Its hero is a war 
bastard who spends a dreary youth in the home of a provincial 
rent-collector, and graduates to a still drearier adolescence as a 
London biological student. By one of those miracles common in 
magazines but surprising in Mr. Aldington, he is adopted by his 
wealthy grandfather in a fit of senile benevolence, and dismissed 
with a thousand a year to a rather babylonian resort on the French 
Riviera. Here, he falls in love, is let down, finds his gold turn 
first to dross and then to air, and is shipped back penniless to 
London to wait for the present war. The moral of the story 
is that most men are enemies and the rest unbenevolent neutrals. 
This is the plot; but the hero is so dim, and the asides attacking 
his persecutors so vicious, that it becomes obvious that Mr. 
Aldington cares little for the story, and has merely used it as a 
spout to let the venom of his mind runout. Unhappily, he chooses 
to batter such poor old dummies, already knocked silly by the 
funny columns of the penny press, that even his slickest epigrams 
fall a little flat. He has hits at comie-strip communists, foreigners, 
university highbrows, and, most of all, at “‘ the crapulous young 
intellectual, who recognises no law but his own convenience, 
no code of manners but his own lack of them, no aspirations but 
* the revolution’ which is to set him free from the tedious necessity 
of earning a living,” etc., etc. This, continually repeated, is 
bad enough ; but it is difficult to understand how a writer of Mr. 
Aldington’s sensibility can descend to such lumbering vulgarities 
as “‘ Who can argue against such subtle class distinctions, against 
the mysterious instincts of finer natures ? After all, where is the 
sanitary man who would wish his son to marry Jimmie Douglas’s 
daughter ?”’ The trouble with Mr. Aldington is that he is more 
than a little old-fashioned. His world, in which youth pores 
passionately over Shelley and the illustrated science magazines 
to learn the secrets of love and life, and people sleep with each 
other less as a pleasure than as a political demonstration, is reminis- 
cent more of early Wells than of late Priestley, and smells pre- 
1914 rather than pre-1939. Rejected Guest is clever, witty, 
astringently entertaining, and reads far better than most novels 
in the flood of contemporary taste. But it is, nevertheless, as flat 


as only old satire can be, for Mr. Aldington is merely rescourging 
the age that he and others chronicled twenty years ago. Then he 
was, in some degree, making literary history; now he is only 
writing it. 

Mr. di Donato is rightly described as a “‘ powerful ”’ writer, for 
he lets fly at you with everything he has, and if he never aims at 
the head, he lands frequently in the stomach and sometimes on 
the heart. Christ in Concrete is a lament for Italian building 
labourers caught in the whirlpool of American business, and has 
many qualities of a genuine epic. The author, with the aid of such 
usually tiresome tricks as recurrent epithets and the omission of 
the definite article, has caught the desperate tempo of high-pressure 
hustle ; and the dreadful dooms that overtake one builder after 
another have an almost tragic inevitability. Although the char- 
acters have little individuality they are convincing as a group, 
and chatter about their religious beliefs and sexual organs with the 
poetry of a Synge and the enthusiasm of a Trobriand Islander. 
Unfortunately, though the pastoral is good, the tragedy is very 
much overdone ; and the author compels us to sup on horrors in 
every course instead of reserving them for a savoury. The 
technique is invariably the same. Mr. di Donato, like a Roman 
sadist inviting doomed gladiators to dinner so as to enjoy their 
subsequent deaths the better, introduces us to an intended victim, 
tells us just enough about him to arouse our sympathy, edges him 
towards destruction, pushes him over, bids us mark the “‘ meaty 
quash ” as he strikes the ground, and then takes us down for a 
detailed look at the body : 

His fingers slithered about grisly sharp bones and in a gluey, stringy, 
hollow mass, yielding as wet macaroni. Grey light brought sight, 
and hysteria punctured his heart. A girder lay across his chest, his 
right hand clutched a grotesque human mask, and suspended almost 
on top of him was the twitching, faceless body of Tomas. His 
fingers loosened and the bodiless, headless face dropped and fitted 
to the side of his face while the drippings above came slower and 
slower. 

Mr. di Donato is very imaginative. Such phrases as “ blood 
vessels burst like mashed flower stems’ come easily to him, and 
he has many passages as fine as that in which a man, slowly drown- 
ing in liquid cement, breaks off his teeth and lower jaw in his 
efforts to bite his way free. Christ in Concrete is an unusual book 
and contains some effective writing, but it is too obviously intended 
for a certain sort of public. Have it bound uniformly with your 
Mirbeau and your Antonio Gallonio. 

Gus and Jda and To Town are “ proletarian” novels. Their 
characters belong to those suburbs of civilisation where newspapers 
and flush lavatories are the only obvious signs of culture and 
science, and spend most of their limited and unremarkable exist- 
ences in one or other of the three great verities—birth, copulation 
and death. Both books are very fair specimens of their kind. 
Mr. Halward is the better writer and succeeds in reproducing a 
dialogue that is inarticulate without being stilted. Mr. Swingler 
is cClumsier and more pretentious, but he has touch of fantasy that 
his rival lacks, and gives his fish and chips a faint flavour of Brighton 
Rock. Both writers are at pains to be good reporters, and minutely 
mass-observe the boring repetitions of front-parlour courting and 
back-street quarrelling. ‘The only possible justification for either 
of them is naively offered by Mr. Halward’s publishers: “‘ Theirs 
is not, perhaps, a very unusual or dramatic story; but Gus and 
Ida were not very unusual or dramatic people.”’ In other words : 
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The Best Books for 
Blacked-out Evenings 


are obtainable from 


W.H. SMITH & SON’S 
LENDING LIBRARY 


Head Office : Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 


UNLIMITED EXCHANGES AT N 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 











CiAGS *A" SERVICE 
All the books on the library shelves 
1 month 3/-; 12 months £1 

Cings “8 SOvICE ...... 

All but the newest books. 1 month facility for regu- 
1/3; 12 months 10/- ae 

PREFERENTIAL SERVICE “,.™7onNy 

The latest books quickly. 1 month weekly tent 


ments. Please 


5/6; 12 months £2 3s. ask for leaflet. 
EARLY 700 LIBRARY BRANCHES 
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DENTIST’S SECRET 
GOLD HOARD 
IN SURGERY 









There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every } lb. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


HE best extraction of the day is when he 
unlocks his private drawer and pulls out his 
hoard of Bournville Chocolate. Of course it’s a 
vice, but a vice shared by six out of every ten men, 
and a vice well worth having! It’s good to get your 
teeth into Bournville Chocolate. Bournville is rich 
in iron and other valuable minerals. It contains 
extra supplies of carbohydrates for quick energy, 
and the sunshine Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine in 
Bournville bucks you up—you can taste it at the 
very first bite. Get it at your nearest sweetshop. 
Look for the famous red packet. 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT FAMOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real choc- 
olate flavour in Bournville. 
That’s because Cadbury’s 
use only the finest beans, 
and blend them according 
to a secret recipe that gives 
the full flavour to the cho- 
colate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. 
Ask for Bournville. If 
you prefer you can buy it 
blended with Fruit and 
Nut or with Whole Roasted 
Almonds. Luscious little 
nuggets of taste embedded 
in the rich chocolate—and 
extra nourishment too ! 





CADBURY’S 


BOURNVILLE 
‘im CHOCOLATE 


It’s chocolate—it’s FOOD 


MES MADE AT BOURNVILLE, THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN =a 





“ This is, I am afraid, a thoroughly tedious, clichéd and common- 
place novel; but then it is about thoroughly tedious, clichéd 
and commonplace people, so you can’t blame me ’’—a particularly 
tendentious version of the old heresy that truth is also beauty, not 
to mention entertainment. Why do we endure this hackneyed 
school of novel? Do we perhaps feel a little guilty about the social 
system, and read any detailed and depressing study of the working 
class for much the same reasons that a guilty child gladly endures 
the God-sent punishment of a long and draughty sermon ? Do we 
feel entitled, after a stiff dose of Mr. Swingler, to enjoy our Moore 
or Ouida with a clear conscience ? I am afraid the reasons for our 
tolerance may be more serious. For a good many years the work 
of Lawrence and others has instilled a belief that the physical 
inevitabilities of life are the sacred subject of literature ; and that 
any novel without a stiff helping of passions, deaths and gesta- 
tions is flippant and superficial. This is the Sympathetic Fallacy 
—that the copulations of coal miners are in some way more “‘ funda- 
mental ”’ than Proust’s introspections on the finer shades of vanity. 
Mr. Eliot seems to have said the last word on the subject : 
Sweeney: “ Birth, and copulation, and death 
That’s all, that’s all, that’s all, that’s all, 
Birth and copulation and death.” 
Doris : “Td be bored.” 

I agree with Doris. 

Miss Dorothy Parker needs no recommendation. Here Lies 
is a collected edition of her short stories, and contains most of those 
included in Laments For the Living and After Such Pleasures, 
as well as a few published only in periodicals. Viewing her work 
en masse one has a clearer view of Miss Parker’s distinctive quality. 
Her most obvious talent, one that has brought her popu- 
larity, is an ability to take the most commonplace scenes and 
characters and embellish them with a wit that is always discreet 
and a verisimilitude that is never a bore. It is difficult to think 
of any other woman writer with a similar humorous detachment 
——Jane Austen is the only name that comes to mind. Although 
she has what is usually termed a “ masculine ” intelligence, Miss 
Parker writes from a pleasingly feminine point of view. She is 
far harder on female than on male stupidities, and is the surest 
guide I know through the inferno of the feminine middle-class. 
Miss Parker is still a limited writer, and it is ominous that the only 
stories in which she fails are those (one about the Spanish war and 
another about a blind Negro boy) where she deserts her familiar 
ingredients. Nevertheless, she stands in a class by herself, both 
as a master of the satirical short story and as a woman writer who 
is not self-conscious about her sex. She is one of the first literary 
fruits of female emancipation. JOHN Mair 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


Mohammed and Charlemagne. By HENRI PIRENNE. Trans- 
lated by BERNARD MIALL. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

This is the last work of the illustrious author of A History of 
Europe, and possibly the most important. Dealing, as it does 
deal, with a subject which he had studied during more than thirty 
yeais, and on which his views were original and almost revolu- 
tionary, it will provoke controversy, but it will—irabile dictu— 
increase one’s admiration of the man. 

It is not as he would have left it had he lived. It was his habit 
to write his books twice over; the first time in rough and 
abbreviated form, the second with attention to style and finish. 
This work, therefore, came to his son as a collection of notes, the 
sentences being sometimes without verbs, and their relations to 
what followed demanding a certain measure of divining power. 
The references—and they were as numerous as one might expect 
from Pirenne’s enormous reading—were indicated in a kind 
of shorthand. Accordingly, M. Jacques Pirenne entrusted the 
task of editing the work to one of his father’s most distinguished 
pupils, Professor Vercauteren of the Colonial University in 
Antwerp. That task the Professor has most ably and conscientiously 
performed. He has not, of course, endeavoured to remove the 
roughnesses. The book is still a series of almost physical jerks ; 
but retains the essence of Pirenne’s ideas, the facts on which 
those ideas are based, and the tone, which, after a few pages have 
been read, puts on a strange attraction. 

The first point on which Pirenne insists is that the Roman Empire 
was really based on the Mediterranean—no “ estranging”’ sea, 
but a means of union. And this unity remained, practically 
unimpaired, in spite of the Teutonic invasions. Except in Britain, 
which was occupied by Germans who had never come under 
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Roman influence, the old “‘ Romania”’ still existed; the “ invaders” 
had in some cases been invited into the Empire, they were soon 
absorbed by it, and they asked nothing better. The battle of 
Hadrianople, so constantly represented as the decisive victory of a 
foreign power, was really an incident in a civil war—Roman against 
Roman. It is true that new States were formed, but in these States 
there are scanty signs of Germanism—a few laws, a few relics 
in country districts. In the towns the Bishops, wearing (as they 
still do) their Roman garb, acted as Roman officials. The Mero- 
vingian court forgot its old language, and spoke and wrote a 
remarkably idiomatic Latin. One King indeed was a Latin poet. 
A Theodoric boasted of his title of Patrician—the glory he gained 
as “ Dietrich of Bern ”’ did not come to him till much later. His 
daughter Amalasuntha was Roman in all but name; and his 
son-in-law was a student of Plato. 

Things could hardly have been otherwise, for the Germans 
were few in number, they were penetraied with the greatness of 
Rome, and were half Romans before they entered the Empire. 
Hence the ease with which Belisarius and Narses restored the 
authority of Justinian, and made the Mediterranean again what 
it was felt it should never have ceased to be—a Roman lake—a 
bridge between Ostia and Carthage. In a word, “ Roma capta 
ferum victorem cepit,” and imposed its arts upon the rustic 
Teuton. 

Altogether different was the Mohammedan portent—a real 
conquest and a total revolution. In comparison with Amrou and 
Musa, Genseric was a mere raider ; the armies of Islam per- 
manently took away what had been almost as integral a part of 
the Empire as Constantinople itself, wresting from it such suburbs 
of Rome as Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage. Still more, it 
subjected the Church—the new conquerors were not Arians like 
Theodoric nor Catholics like Clovis. Finally, the conquest of 
Spain made the Western Mediterranean no longer a Roman 
lake, but a pathway for Moslem sailors. 

This, and not the Gothic or Hunnish wars, was the true 
“ Decline and Fall.”’ In consequence of it the axis of life was 
shifted northwards: the Merovingian dynasty, as an indirect 
result, rotted away, and was succeeded by the Carolingian, which, 
in Professor Pirenne’s view, has received from scholars much of 
the praise actually due to its predecessor. Through the economic 
depression caused by the severance of the better half of the 
Empire, the new Rome, established in showy grandeur by Charles 
the Great, rapidly sank into serfdom to the Church and the 
feudality. The “ Middle Ages ” began, the tradition of antiquity 
vanished, new elements came to the surface ; and the great change 
was marked by the coronation of Charles and the breach with the 
ancient Empire. Miraculously surviving for six and a half 
centuries, Eastern Rome was bound to fall in the long run. 

I have said enough to justify my belief that the book will arouse 
controversy ; but the wealth of material on which these opinions 
are based can be appreciated only by a study of the work itself. 
Mr. Miail’s translation is clear and easy; but I could wish he 
had given us the ordinary English names—Hadrianople or 
Adrianople, for instance, instead of Adrinople. In one place, if 
I am not mistaken, he writes Claudius for Claudian; and on 
p. 102, as if he were a modern detective novelist, he perpetrates 
the terrible “‘a merchant whom I am inclined to believe was the 
owner of shops ’’—a Shakespearean solecism which, despite that 
high authority, it is as well not to imitate. E. E. KELLETT 


CASTLES 


Castles. By Sipney Toy. Heinemann. 25s. 


The subtitle A Short History of Fortifications from 1600 B.c. 
to A.D, 1600 makes such an extravagant claim that it tempts a 
reviewer to be nasty, especially one whose competence begins 
where the author’s finishes. For it is clear that Mr. Toy would 
have done better to limit his book to the Middle Ages in England 
and France. 

The first chapter is grandly entitled “ The ancient fortresses 
of Babylon, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Asia Minor and Greece ”’ (and 
there is also an unmentioned page on Egypt). Why Babylon and 
Assyria should be distinguished from Mesopotamia can only be 
surmised after reading the chapter ; it seems as though these were 
headings of notes, made from time to time and assembled without 
co-ordination. The Babylon heading covers two exiguous 
sentences ; but a couple of paragraphs in the Assyria section are 
also devoted to the town as remodelled by the last Babylonian 











To be published shortly 


TO-MORROW IS A NEW DAY 
By Jennie Lee 
The courageous and controversial autobiography of 
Jennie Lee who, at the age of 24, was one of Labour’s 
most prominent M.P.s. 
8/6 net 


DOWN RIVER 
By John Lehman 

A political travel book about the peoples who live in 
the Danube basin, 


Illustrated 12/6 net 
LAFAYETTE 
By W. E. Woodward 
A swift and penetrating biography of one of the most 
interesting figures of the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Tllustratcd 18/- net 
24. 

A collection of twenty-four short stories by SyLvia 
TOWNSEND WARNER, GrRanamM GREENE and JAMES 
LAVER. 

5/- net 


THE FURNITURE DESIGNS OF 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE 
AND SHERATON 


460 Illustrations 25/- net 


* 
Already Published 


TO TOWN 
A Novel 
By Randall Swingler 


“ Wild and at times a superb poem, a terrifying study 


of hell upon earth.” —John o’ London's Weekly. 
7/6 net 
WALL STREET UNDER OATH 
By Ferdinand Pecora 
This book does what no newspaper has ever done; it 
tells the inside story of American finance, 
8/6 net 


REACHING FOR THE STARS 
By Nora Waln 
More illuminating than any other book I have read on 
Nazi Germany.—Daily Telegraph. 


8/6 net 
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emperors, who would have hated to be called Assyrians. The 
section entitled ““ Mesopotamia ”’ merely says: “ Their country 
being flat, the Mesopotamians always built on the plain, and their 
walls, consisting of a rampart 26ft. high, built of mudbrick, and 
surmounted by a wall, built of burnt brick and bitumen, were 
defended by a moat or canal, or river.” But Mesopotamia does 
not consist entirely of plain, and its inhabitants did not always 
build on the flat (if I may be allowed to invert the wording) ; they 
did not invariably put a burnt-brick wall on top of a mudbrick 
one (at Eridu they even used stone below), the height varies, and 
it was not always possible to enclose the fortifications with water. 
Next come slightly misleading descriptions of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, with obsolete plans, one of which omits a gate while the 
other shows a gate which did not exist. Next Troy, with no 
mention of the early Bronze Age citadel, and only a scrap about 
_the “ sixth city,” which is no longer to be identified with the 
“ Mycenaean settlement ”’ of the famous:siege. In “ Cities of 
the Hittites,”’ there is no mention of the capital, where the fortifica- 
tions are in good enough condition to be restored, but there_is a 
little said about three sites “ in various parts of Asia Minor,” two 
of which I should prefer to call Syrian, and where few Hittites 
lived. In Egypt some of the real fortresses are dismissed as being 
of “ purely’ military character,” while temple enclosures are 
briefly described, and there are illustrations of a king’s fancy 
chateau, with a gateway imitated from a Syrian type of residence. 
A bundle of jottings headed “ Assyria”’ deals mostly with quite 
other peoples. The description of Athens starts with a series of 
errors. A restoration of Rhodes, constructed by the author from 
an ancient description, is a sporting effort and must be approxi- 
mately accurate in plan, but the elevation is most questionable. 
The Greek text merely says there were vaults below the wall-walk, 
it does not indicate their shape nor state the level on which they 
stood or to which they rose. There is no justification for drawing 
a parallel to the walls of Rome six centuries later, with a line of 
tall round-headed arches like a railway viaduct in London. A 
more plausible German restoration suggests two storeys of arched 
rooms from which engines shot through slits in the wall. But it 
is as likely as not that the roofs were corbelled out to a point— 


“ scissors ”’ is the literal meaning of the word for “ vault,” and 
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there is no Greek example of round arches being used above 
ground till long after the foundation of Rhodes in 408 B.c. 

The twenty-five pages on the later Greek and Roman periods 
assemble a great deal of valuable information derived from ancient 
authors, but make too few allusions to existing fortifications ; no 
more Greek examples are even mentioned, although plenty 
survive. The chapter on Byzantine fortifications before the 
Crusades ignores a great deal of recent investigation, and dates 
the moat of Constantinople five hundred years too early. 

On reaching the Middle Ages Mr. Toy is more familiar with his 
material, especially in England and France. His descriptions are 
clear and accurate, and they are illustrated by a fine and welcome 
series of his own photographs, plans and drawings; these are, 
with few exceptions, perfectly easy to follow. On other countries 
he is not so adequate. Except for a poor description and obsolete 
plan of Crac des Chevaliers, without reference to the exhaustive 
French study of it published a few years ago, he omits the great 
castles of Syria and Palestine—thus practically ignoring the 
Crusades. South Italy receives one short paragraph,. while the 
general peculiarities of German castles pass unnoticed. These 
omissions are in keeping with his lack of emphasis on the principle 
of defending a wall from overhanging rows of machicoulis—a 
fourteenth-century notion which revolutionised the science of 
defence, making it possible to ignore refinement of planning, and 
to bring up to date the most antiquated structures simply by 
adding a new top. On early medieval castles, where the plan is 
all-important, the author’s observation is sound and comprehensive, 
and that section of the book forms a worthy history of the subject 
such as few could write. It is also a useful guide to carry when 
touring. A. W. LAWRENCE 


EUROPEAN CIVILISATION 


The Rise of European Civilisation. By CHARLES SEIGNoBOs, 
Translated from the French by CATHERINE ALISON PHILIPS. 
Cape. 18s. 

Professor Seignobos is a distinguished French historian, 83 
years of age. The publisher of this English translation of his 
latest work describes it as “ a comparative study of the growth of 
European civilisation from the earliest times to the present day ”’ 
and “a magnificent synthesis of social, political and economic 
life.” It is the kind of book which is popular among writers, 
particularly American, at the present time and must have attrac- 
tions for the historian towards the end of his career. It attempts 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole of European history, the thread 
which is to guide us through the labyrinth, and so to lead us to 
the promised land of “ synthesis,’ being the blessed word civilisa- 
tion. Unfortunately, in nine cases out of ten, after a few pages 
the thread disappears and we are left in the labyrinth of a “ com- 
parative study ” ; we stumble along from fact to fact up and down 
the cold, dank, bloodstained corridors of history; the synthesis 
evades the writer and the reader and on the last page, after a 
rather perfunctory summary or conclusion, we are left rather 
dazed and muddled facing the Minotaur of modern “ -isms ” as 
the last word in the rise of European civilisation. 

Professor Seignobos’s book is not an exception to this depressing 
rule. The reason why it and so many similar works fail to achieve 
their object and live up to the publisher’s description, is that the 
method adopted makes failure all but inevitable. The author 
gives in chronological order a description of the chief political, 
social, economic, religious, and military events in the several 
periods. ‘That is not a synthesis; it is not even “a comparative 
study ” ; it is certainly not an explanation of the rise of European 
civilisation ; it is merely a text-book of European history. Pro- 
fessor Seignobos has indeed produced quite an admirable text- 
book, but that, we understand, was not his intention. He in- 
tended to describe European civilisation and to show how and why 
it has arisen. But he cannot do that by giving us a chronological 
account of European history, in which the relevance of 80 per 
cent. of the facts is not indicated. ‘To achieve his object it would 
have been necessary to analyse civilisation and then to show us 
how the different strands of which it is composed were woven 
into it by historical events. 

An example may be given which will explain this criticism. 
One of the ingredients of civilisation is usually considered to be 
humanitarianism, in its widest sense. It is itself a complex in- 
gredient, for it includes a code of conduct and manners in which 
civilisation substitutes gentleness, courtesy, and kindliness, for 
violence, dominance, cruelty, and brutality. Several strands went to 
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All about POLAND 


FACTS - FIGURES - DOCUMENTS 
EDITED BY J. H. RETINGER 


This book is a concise encyclopedia of things Polish. It 
furnishes all information about the country, and its pop- 
ulation, its government, constitution and politics. Long 
extracts are included from the various declarations 
concerning Poland by the chief European statesmen, also 
Hitler’s official praises of Poland, previous to the present 
crisis. An important section of this book is a short 
**Who’s Who ” of prominent Poles, important in politics, 
administration, Army, Church, science, art and literature. 


(Ready November) 2. 6. net. 


The Olympic Discus 


BY JAN PARANDOWSKI 


The setting for this realistic novel is the Olympic Games 
of 476 B.C., and its author is considered by many the 
foremost Polish writer. A story that will appeal to all 
who appreciate physical beauty and fine writing; a 
book for the discriminating and intelligent reader. 


7s. Ge. net, 
MINERVA PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Books issued by the Minerva Publishing Co. Ltd. are distributed 
ty Fasper & Faser Lrp., to whom all orders should be addressed. 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 
QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


New and secondhand books on every subject. Stock of nearly three 
million volumes. 


ENROLMENTS TAKEN FOR THE BOOK CLUB—125,000 MEMBERS! 


x Foyles x 


113-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
oan EE. 


F YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 115 years life-boatmen have 
been saving an average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to these brave 
men to whatever extent you can afford, just as if it 
were your own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 
The E.1RL OF HARROWBY, Hon, Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 






































The Gamble 


BONAPARTE IN ITALY, 1796-7 
By Prof. GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


Dealing with a most interesting and vital period in Napoleon’s 
career, this book is a brilliant interpretation of Napoleon and his 
rise to power. As a study of the transition from democracy to 
dictatorship, it is particularly topical. An important and exceed- 
ingly stimulating book. The author is Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Geneva. Jilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Little Madam 
A BIOGRAPHY OF HENRIETTA MARIA 


By JANET MACKAY 


An excellent and very readable Life of Charles I’s quecn, youngest 
daughter of the great Henry of Navarre and inheritor of some of 
his greatness. It is particularly interesting in the way it follows 
the development of her character under the stress of great and 
terrible events, from spoiled child of the Court of France to 
generalissima in the most successful royalist campaign of the great 
rebellion and in the final tragedy. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Young Chemists 


AND GREAT DISCOVERIES 
By Prof. JAMES KENDALL, F.RS. 


The latest of the famous Royal Institution Christmas Lectures 
books. ‘* Popular Science ”’ at its best for boys and girls and their 
parents in the great tradition of Sir William Bragg’s Universe of 
Light, Prof. W. L. Bragg’s Electricity, etc. The book tells the 
stories of the early lives, struggles and experiments of such great 
scientists as Faraday, Madame Curie and her daughter, Pasteur and 
a score of others. Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Alekhine’s 
MY BEST GAMES OF CHESS 1924-37 


WORLD CHESS CHAMPION. 
For this book, uniform with his previous My Best Games of 
Chess 1908-23, Dr. Alekhine has chosen and annotated in his 
own inimitable style 120 of his best games including some from 
his historic world-championship matches with Capablanca, 
Euwe and Bogoljubow. A book to which the whole chess-playing 
world has been looking forward. Diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT DAY 
By FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


On all counts, this compact comprehensive and carefully organised 
History of Europe is one of the very best available. With many 
fine illustrations and maps. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
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A GOOD ARP.— 


—-BOOKS FOR THE BLACK-OUT_— 


Evenings are long, the black-out will prevent 
many outings of a pleasanter kind. A good 
book is the best fireside companion ; so make 
up your mind to re-read old favourites and 
make new friends among recent fublications., 


BOOKS AS GIFTS 


Remember your friends at Christmas with 
this best of gifts; send them to your men- 
folk in camp at home or abroad and those 
at sea. A good book is a distraction to the 
mind and a solace in present anxieties. 





Write for (a) our monthly list of new publications a Bot 
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the making of this particular phenomenon in European civilisation, 
If this book were really a synthesis, it would explain to the reader 
the nature of this humanitarianism and show him how it had 
developed. But it does not do so. In the chapter on the Middle 
Ages there is a section on courtesy which explains the growth of 
gallantry. It points out that gallantry produced a modification 
in the attitude of men to women, and that this “is the most 
enduring legacy bequeathed by the nobility of the Middle Ages.” 
Again in the chapter on the Eighteenth Century there is a short 
reference to Rousseau and the growth of the specific humani- 
tarianism of the time. But there is no attempt to relate the two 
or to indicate their relative importance in the “ rise of European 
civilisation.”” They are left as isolated events in the history of 
Europe. LEONARD WOOLF 

Nazi Germany Can’t Win. By Dr. WitHetm Necker. Lindsay 

Drummond. 10s. 6d. 

This is not a particularly original book—it doesn’t pretend to be. 
The conclusions which it draws are already pretty familiar : 
lack of materials and proper preparation make along war impossible for 
Hitler. What Dr. Necker does is to bring together the factual evidence 
on which these conclusions have been based. His sources are exclusively 
German, the speeches and lectures of politicians and soldiers, and 
articles from the industrial and military technical journals. There 
emerges the picture of a Germany which has been steadily and exclusively 
transferring itself on to a war basis for the last seven years. Nothing 
that has been done there, even down to the scheme for a People’s Car 
or the Strength through Joy movement, has had any other purpose. 

But the preparations are far from complete. Not only the Balkans 
but the Baltic as well (this is specially interesting in view of recent 
developments) would have had to be economic dependencies before 
Germany’s raw materials supply was assured. This is an important 
factor in Dr. Necker’s list of “‘ Fatal Weaknesses,” which, with its 
excellent documentation, is very impressive. Germany’s transport 
system he shows to be particularly weak, the rolling stock worn out 
and a deficiency of locomotives which he puts at 5,000; while Hitler’s 
personal treasure, the motor roads, are considered by his army experts 
to be quite inadequate substitutes. A long war being impossible, and 
the hopes of a Blitzkrieg illusory, Dr. Necker gives a fascinating analysis 
of the various tactical possibilities. ‘This section will be invaluable to 
the amateur strategist, a role which most of us adopt in wartime. 














ee We cannot hope to build a better world 
without improving the individual. Towards this 
end each of us must work toward his own highest 
development, accepting at the same time his share 
of responsibility in the general life of humanity— 
our particular duty being to help those to whom we 
feel we can be most useful.” 


EVE CURIE in “ Madame Curie.” 


I pene - noble words—penned in writing 
the life of a noble woman, whose scientific 
researches helped to inaugurate a new epoch 
in medical history—strike home to us all. 
It is the duty of each one of us to con- 
tribute something to the common weal, 
and, where possible, to mitigate suffering 
and distress. By sending a contribution 
to the Royal Cancer Hospital, and thus 
helping the fight against one of humanity’s 
greatest scourges, you can adequately dis- 
charge both these obligations to your 
fellow men. Please send your gift to the 
Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
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Old-fashioned Flowers. By SACHEVERELL Sirwett. Illustrated 
by JoHN FartercH. Country Life. 155. 

Mr. Sitwell, as befits the son of an expert in the art of garden-making, 
is a flower-lover of the highest sensibility. Some might even charge 
him with preciosity, but those whose tastes coincide with his will find 
much delight and instruction in these pages devoted principally to the 
Auricula, the Pink, the Primrose, the Tulip, the Old Roses, and the 
Fuchsia. His attitude towards these old-fashionable flowers of our 
gardens is best expressed in a phrase of his own: “ It is our contention 
that in the florist’s flowers of a hundred years ago there is evidence of 
date and style.” What he esteems, in fact, is “ period value”; neat- 
ness, design, even artificiality ; a certain sophistication and deliberation 
of the grower’s art.° Wildness and exuberance are not for him—he even 
goes so far as almost to deplore what he calls “ the invasion of the British 
Isles by the flora of America, South Africa, and more particularly the 
Far East ”—and the resultant effect on his taste is a curious combination 
between Victorian quaintness and Jacobean stylisation. The only 
modern improvement of which he seems to approve is the work recently 
done on the Iris, and here again he is perfectly consistent, since the 
natural formality of the Iris is precisely of the kind to satisfy his demands. 

It is difficult to review this book in a short space ; one would like to 
have three thousand words to express the feelings of exasperation and 
fascination with which it alternately inspires one. But even in so limited 
a space mention must be made of an enchanting passage dealing with the 
occupation and writings of one Shirley Hibberd, whose Rustic Adorn- 
ments for Homes of Taste was published in 1856. This passage is really 
the bonne-bouche of the book, since Mr. Hibberd was evidently made 
for Mr. Sitwell and Mr. Sitwell for Mr. Hibberd. One wishes that Mr. 
Sitwell could be induced to write a complete biography of this absurd 
and delightful personage, experimentalist and vegetarian ; or, if he is 
not prepared to do this himself, that he should at least encourage Mrs. 
Woolf to add an essay on the subject to her Lives of the Obscure. 


Under London. By F. L. Stevens. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

A readable account of the “ guts” of a big city, that complicated 
variety of pipes and wires which we all command when we use a switch, 
a tap or a plug. As he is conducted along the sewers, the tubes, 
the canals, tunnels and vaults, Mr. Stevens throws a number of 
interesting sidelights on the social history of London; that famous 
sewer, the Fleet, for instance, was once, along with Stamford Brook, 
Shoreditch, Clarke’s cell and many others, an open river in an open 
town “and after this manner,” he quotes from John Stow’s Survey of 
London, 1598 “‘ was this city then served with sweet and fresh waters 
which being since decayed, other means have been sought to supply the 
want.” They are now all part of the drainage system and “ the story of 
the covering in of these streams is, in fact, the history of London during 
the last four centuries.” 


[We regret that in our issue of September 30th the price of The 
Road is Wider than Long, by Roland Penrose, was given as 2s. 6d. 
This should have been 4s. 6d.] 


BOOKS TO COME 


An exceptionally interesting autobiography—Westering, by Rowland 
Kenney—is announced by Dent for October 26th. Many of those who 
read A Pedlar’s Pack with its sincere and convincing portraits of navvies, 
tramps, dockers and other workers have long wished to know more of 
the singularly human and perceptive Foreign Office official who was its 
author. Here Mr. Kenney tells the story of his life from his childhood 
employment as a newspaper seller through the period of his Left Wing 
activities which included editorship of the original Daily Herald and his 
missions abroad for the Foreign Office, to his present day service in 
Whitehall. Dent publishes on the same day the latest volume of 
Y. Y.’s essays—Searchlights and Nightingales. 

After Mrs. Villiers’s portrait of Lady Bessborough in The Grand Whig- 
gery comes A Regency Chapter : Lady Bessborough in Love and Friendship, 
by Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne. Lady Bessborough’s relationship with 
Granville is the principal subject of this new study by a distinguished 
interpreter of the Regency period. It will be published by Macmillan 
on October 31st. 

The Bodley Head announces the collected poems of Christopher 
Caudwell for October 26th. On the same day they publish another 
version of Chin P’ing Mei, with an introduction by Arthur Waley, and 
The Film Answers Back, by E. W. and M. M. Robson, an historical 
appreciation of the cinema. As an indication of the relationship between 
the film and basic national cultures, a large number of representative 
films of every nation is described. The authors’ argument (highly 
controversial) is that public taste has impelled film producers to make 
pictures upon a steadily rising standard of quality and cultural value. 

From the Nonesuch Press on November 2nd comes a selection from 
the works of Pushkin—poems, prose and plays. It is edited by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, of the New York Public Library, who contributes an intro- 
duction. The selection contains a new verse translation of Eugen Onegin, 
by Babette Deutsch, other narrative poems, the lyrics and ballads, Boris 
Godunov and prose tales such as The Queen of Spades and The Captain’s 
Daughter. 

Duckworth announces for early November a collection of drawings by 
Soglow. The American edition has had to be considerably bowdlerised 
for publication in England since Soglow seems to have treated Royalty 
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“Tomorrow. 


A Journal For the World Citizen of the New Age 


The New 6” Weekly 


No. I OUT NEXT FRIDAY 
* 


“Tomorrow believes 


That this war marks the end of an economic epoch. That the economy 
of Tomorrow must incorporate man’s major activities—social, artistic, 
religious, scientific. That true democracy must be upheld at all cost and 
that all Dictatorships, whether of the “right” or of the “left” are dangerous 
and archaic. That science, art and religion must be re-orientated and 
established as the unity which indeed they are. “Tomorrow” is at once a 
commentary, a magazine—and a portend. It is entirely non-political and 
independent. It is cosmopolitan in its aims. The first number contains 
articles by Englishmen, a Frenchman, an American and an Austrian 








domiciled in England. 


JULES SAUERWEIN (of Paris-Soir), G. S. Francis, Dr. 


Havergal Brian and others. 
Obtainable at W. H. Smith & Sons’ bookstalls and shops and of all good newsagents. 
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with insufficient respect. However, to make up for that, there are a 
number of new highly topical drawings of which one shows Mr. Chamber- 
lain chasing Hitler with an umbrella. 

Herbert Jenkins state that the war has produced a renewed demand for 
Bernard Newman’s Peddling Poland, which is an intimate account of 
Polish life and customs. A new book by Mr. Newman, Baltic Rounda- 
bout, comes from this firm on November 3rd. It is the result of a tour 
carried out by the author and his bicycle, George, through Denmark, 
Sweden, the Aaland Islands, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, East Prussia, 
Danzig and Germany. 

The Real Rulers of Germany, by Hans Behrend, coming from Lawrence 
and Wishart on October 31st, is an analysis of the financial interests 
which helped Hitler to power. The author uses Nazi official figures to 
show how the middle classes, to whom Hitlerism originally appealed, 
have suffered under Nazidom and how the big financiers have benefited. 

A book on Parliament, by Dr. W. Ivor Jennings, author of Cabinet 
Government, will be published by the Cambridge University Press on 
October 27th. It is a clear summary, supplementary to the earlier 
account, of the way Parliament actually works, with sections on Honour- 
able Members, Parties, the technique of opposition and the processes of 
legislation. 

Cape announces for October 27th a collection of H. E. Bates’s My 
Uncle Silas stories illustrated from drawings by Edward Ardizzone. 

From John Miles on November 3rd comes a book of gossip by Ian 
Coster, the film critic, in which Mr. Coster’s many friends and acquaint- 
ances are shown in unfamiliar and sometimes disadvantageous lights. 

The publisher of Teamsman, by Crichton Porteous, alluded to last 
week is Harrap. 

Owing to a misprint, Gus and Ida, the first novel by Leslie Halward, 
author of Jo Tea On Sunday, was unfortunately attributed last week 
to Leslie Howard. Marie ScoTT-JAMES 


About Motoring 


LIGHTWEIGHT MOTOR CYCLES 


Moronrsts are beginning to realise that as in 1914-1918 there 
is no guarantee and perhaps no probability that petrol rations will 
long remain available for persons who are not directly engaged 
upon military or defence service. If petrol becomes scarce, a 
monthly issue of two gallons will, of course, always be granted 
more readily than one of ten gallons. In other words, individuals 
will stand more chance of a ticket for motor cycle supplies than 
for motor car supplies. To the rural dweller, any issue is better 
than none, when the railway station is distant, and motor bus 
services are suspended or curtailed. The average citizen is 
prejudiced against motor cycles, but if he analyses his prejudice 
he will find that its grounds are not particularly substantial, and 
relate principally to the reckless use of motor cycles by harum- 
scarum youngsters, to the noise generated by semi-racing machines, 
and to the weight or starting exertions associated with high- 
powered machines. He should thus face the problem of his 
personal war transport with the recollection that it is not necessary 
to drive a motor cycle fast ; and that many excellent motor cycles 
weigh very little, emit no objectionable degree of noise, and are 
childishly easy to start. 

After the armistice of 1918 Sir Henry Norman contrived to 
create a wide demand amongst elderly and educated people for 
an absurd type of motor scooter, which appealed to retired colonels 
and similar owners of country cottages on small incomes because 
it was light, quiet, cheap, easily stored and economical of fuel. 
Unfortunately, it was also extremely uncomfortable and unstable ; 
and the innovation died a natural death. But the market to-day 
offers a considerable range of featherweight motor cycles which 
possess all the advantages of the autoscooter, and are entirely free 
from its defects. For, say, eighteen guineas it is possible to buy 
what is called a “ powercycle.’’ This is to all intents a slightly 
fortified pedal cycle, equipped with a tiny engine of about 1 h.p. 
It may cover 150 miles on a gallon of pool petrol. It is quite 
comfortable to ride, not at all noisy, thoroughly well-braked, and 
has tyres which last for thousands of miles, and practically never 
puncture until they are nearly worn out. It can be ridden in 
ordinary clothing, as its speed does not demand thick protection 
of the body, whilst its oilier details are so placed and so screened 
that they do not foul the rider. It is as easy to ride as the pedal 
cycle which it so closely resembles. The engine is controlled by 
a single lever, the throttle—for both carburation and ignition are 
automatic. The sole remaining control additional to those of a 
pedal cycle is the clutch lever on the handlebar. Such machines 


are open-framed, like a ladies’ pedal cycle, and are usually started 
in exactly the same fashion by throwing the right leg over the 





saddle, placing the right foot on a pedal just forward of its top 
position, and pedalling the light machine off till the engine fires. 
Their hill-climbing capacity is good enough to take a rider of 
ordinary weight up all normal main road hills without pedal 
assistance, and on specially severe gradients the engine can be 
momentarily assisted by pedalling. The engine will be a two- 
stroke, which is extraordinarily simple and reliable, for it is valveless 
and incorporates but two moving parts. This type of engine is 
apt to be a trifle stiff when new, but when it has been run in and 
found itself, it is an absolute glutton for work, and revels in its 
job. These engines are practically all made by a single large 
precision factory at Wolverhampton, which has for many years 
built them by the thousand and exported them to all parts of 
the world. 

If the potential buyer be an experienced car owner, and has 
no objection to the more complicated controls involved by a gear 
box, he can increase his expenditure to £25 or even £45, and 
purchase a purely utility machine of greater horsepower, which 
will carry him faster on the flat, and take him up any hill 
in the British Isles. These latter will have normal dynamo 
lighting, and other luxuries, whereas the “‘ powercycle ”’ feeds its 
lamps from a small but perfectly reliable flywheel dynamo, which 
only generates current when the machine is actually in motion ; 
light for parking purposes is furnished by a dry battery carried 
inside the head lamp. But even this latter equipment, modest 
though it be, provides all the illumination permitted by the police 
in time of war. The larger machines will normally average 
100 miles or a little more on a gallon of fuel ; but as petrol becomes 
increasingly difficult to obtain for private purposes, the rural 
resident may prefer a type which offers him 150 miles per gallon. 
The “ powercycle ”’ will cover 250-300 miles on the motor cycle 
ration of two gallons per month, and this is equivalent to ten 
miles per day. 

Tax and insurance are in proportion to the low cost of all these 
machines, and offer a very substantial economy to motorists who 
must exist on fixed or reduced income in an era when living costs 
must inevitably rise quite steeply. R. E. DAVIDSON 
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Besk-cud Competitions 


No. 506 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 
Competitors are invited to send in their own obituary 

notice. Length not to exceed 250 words. The usual prizes 

of Two Guineas and Half-a-guinea are offered. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Oct. 27th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in; whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 504 
Set by Raymond Alderson 


A first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a Guinea 
are offered for the best lyrical ode of not more than 20 lines to the 
balloon barrage. 


Report by Raymond Alderson 

Balloons are not conducive to good poetry. There was a considerable 
number of versifiers, but lyric odes came to them rather hardly, so that 
for the most part I was snowed under with broadsheets, giving tips on 
air defence. On perusing them I wondered if it wouldn’t give a more 
satisfactory result to present the worst ode with the prize ; or possibly 
the most lush; or the neatest. But though it rules out several com- 
petitors, the Convention must hold, and the winning poem must be, 
not the easiest on the eye, but the Best Ode. 

Those competitors who had good ideas (Peter Caddy, Charles 
Furbank, Ruth Bethell) spoilt the balance by writing questionable 
verse, while those who wrote Poetry seemed to have more adjectives 
than ideas. A creamy richness of metaphor pervaded the majority ; 
there is Alixandre’s : 

Fathomless, obscure and vast, 
Watcher of generations past : 
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whether they are sausages, porpoises, elephants, or, in one case, angels’ 
nightshirts, all seem sorry at the prospect of a balloonless sky when the 
war ends; there will doubtless be other consolations. Allen Laing’s 
verse was splendid but too slick, “ Snub sausage of silvery whiteness, 
That bobbeth about in the blue, Of tranquil and temperate tightness, 
That’s almost too good to be true ” ; i 


but his ode was spoilt by its second, for I can still see no real connection 
between balloons and ants’ eggs. There was a severe outbreak of 
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and the same applies to John Fay. Linnet’s was 
ees Se L. V. Upwards’ parody 

waive it in favour of originals. icc cotens 
so I propose to give a first prize of One Guinea 
a Guinea. The winner of the guinea, T. Wilson, 
t his ode; he believes in the barrage, and 
Hopkinsian rampage gets the prize, which he 
of salt, and I think that N. W.’s ode has again 
the verse cannot be ranked very high. Jill 
» Little Willie and Guy Innes were in at the last lap. 

FIRST PRIZE 

Mark ye the barrage defensive, kept by balloons over London— 
Wonderful scheme for protecting lives of our passive resisters. 

How can it be that a plaything—deeply beloved in our childhood, 
Now grown Gargantuan, tremendous—changes from toy into weapon, 
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Destined to trap the unwary—the airman who schemes to plane 


earthward, 
Discharging his murderous weapon at those who have done him no 
evil ? 
But as the spider entangles, craftily traps in her cobwebs, 
Or as the wave-borne Medusa, floating upon the deep waters, 
Yet with her tentacles widespread, brings death to victims of passage ; 
So these balloons soaring graceful, as cumulus clouds earth-attracted, 
Keep watch and ward ’gainst the enemy, ready to lure him to downfall. 
Nor do they work unassisted—iong shafts of light gleaming heaven- 
ward, 


Cutting the sky into sectors—up flash the searchlights to help them. 

Sometimes obscuring the outlines, anon turning darkness to radiance ; 

Now chasing, now hiding the raiders, they drive them distraught to 
the barrage. 

Instant come guns into action ; swift fly the bright tracer bullets, 

Followed by volleys of shrapnel ; whilst all below in her “ black-out ” 

London lies resolute, silent, all her vast hordes still unflinching 


Trust her invincible barrage. Hail, our balloons, our defenders ! 
T. WiLson 
SECOND PRIZE 
Animal, vegetable, mineral— 
(Bird thou never wert) 
But before I proceed to unload 
This my ode, 


How very much simplified would my task be 

If I might ask thee 

From this spot inaccessibly rural 

Whether to address thee in the singular or the plural ? 

For to tell the truth I have only seen thee at secondhand, 
obliquely, 

That is to say, in an illustrated weekly, 

And frankly I don’t quite gather—but enough : 

For I must hail thee, perilous stuff, 

(What thing of earth or air or sea ? 

What way floating ?) 

Hail thee and say that it is borne on me 

How that in answer to an air-raid warning, 

Striving towards Heaven in the pale light of morning 

There to fulfil thy too fantastic duty, 








While from its form, which strains skyward, drift down a network of Thou mightst appear indeed 
death-lines, A thing of beauty. N. W. 
WEEK-END CROSSWORD 502 ACROSS DOWN aoe its = and 
: t letters. 

Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of pia gee, —— 600g Insect for getting 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later (13) The fish fi . wedged in. (6) 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 5S sme or mine 14. Caused perhaps 
“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 10. Puts the lid on ‘Sweeping of course. “1. 3 bie blow on the 

insanity perhaps. (9) ; head. (10) 
1 4 5 P 4. The rise of the 17. Describes those 
a in the beastly savage. (6) who are not living 
pire. (5) 5. O’Mally, R.N., is UP to their name. (9) 
12. Criterion of regularly reformed. 18. For a rite per- 
drunkenness. (4) (8) ha ? _— 
ee > elis we © to 
13. Such an _ one 6. Condition of the heart. (7) 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
N. K. Stephen, Knowle Hotel, Sidmouth. 





should have a big 
beating in the chest. 
(10) 
15. They are floored 
at both ends. (6) 


16. Such bases would 
blot out the Reds.(8) 


19. One owes it to 
him. (8) 

20. You can 
traces of it. (6) 


23. Wife of the Pil- 
grim. (10) 

25. A rag would be 
out of place in this 
city. (4) 

27. One notices it in 
the spelling of Eng- 
lish. (5) 

28. You'll see a neat 
leg in it. (9) 

29. Obviously the 
slogan of a going 


concern. (15) 


find 


iron as opposed to 
the wooden club. 
(10) 

7. First star in the 
constellation. (5) 

8. Longest word in 
the language no 
doubt, if you take 
the distance  be- 


btneendh 


“ims 


21. Part of the act is 
about a pound. (7) 
22. Lined up the 
catch of course. (6) 


24. The tune of 
“ Doorn.” (5) 

26 (rev.). Useful for 
a tap room tea 
party. (4) 
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WEEK IN THE CITY 


By CyYNIcus 


THE 


EXPLOITING THE WAR ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE—PROSPECT OF THE 
GILT-EDGED MARKET—-AND OF TIN SHARES——B.S.A. AND E.P.T. 


Ler it be said at the outset of this page that if I am to take up 
this City pen seriously, I will only write, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
did recently, as an uncensored capitalist. (In other words, I 
refuse to be a censored Socialist.) How long the capitalist system 
will last, and whether it will survive the war, are questions I 
cannot answer, but as long as it functions at all I feel entitled as a 
realistic investor to exploit it for all I am worth—which, I assure 
you, is much less than before the war. The Stock Exchange can 
after all be exploited in wartime, as long as it retains some freedom 
of action in the City and dces not freeze itself solid in a film studio 
at Denham. Take, for example, the gilt-edged market. At the 
outbreak of war the Governor of the Bank pandered to the pre- 
vailing financial panic in ‘he City by raising Bank rate from 
2 per cent. to 4 per cent. There was no earthly need for taking 
this sadistically deflationar; step, which did nothing to strengthen 
the position of sterling, but merely involved traders in extra bank 
charges and cost the Government an extra £200,000 a week on its 
tender issue of Treasury bills. And far from having any de- 
terrent effect on the unsound use of money, it accentuated the 
flight from British Government stocks into cash and forced up 
the long-term rate of interest. Thus, British Government stocks 
became frozen at the minimum prices which the jobbers took it 
upon themselves to fix as a restriction upon business. Everyone 
wished to sell at these minimum prices ; no one wished to buy. 
Here was the first opportunity presented to the investor of ex- 
ploiting the war—or, I should say, of exploiting the folly of the 
Bank of England and the panic of the City. 24 per cent. Consols 
had falien from a pre-crisis price of 70} to 62; the long-term rate 
of interest had risen from approximately 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Here was the opportunity to buy 2} per cent. Consols. The price 
to-day is 66. It is not perhaps the stock I would now choose, 
but there are other stocks to buy in what is now a “ bull ’’ market. 


* * * 


Consider the various Treasury controls now being exercised in 
support of the gilt-edged market. First, the exchange con- 
trol, although it is not as rigid as it might be, has virtually 
made it impossible for the investor to put funds outside this 
country. At the same time the new issue control is drastically 
restricting the issue of new capital, although there are still ways of 
evading its ban. This means that there is little or no outlet for 
nioney except the money market and British Government stocks. 
In the second place, the Governor of the Bank has been persuaded 
to acknowledge the error of his ways. Bank rate has been reduced 
to 3 per cent. and will have to be restored to 2 per cent. In other 
words, the short-term money rate will be brought down and 
money which found a temporary outlet in Treasury bills will be 
forced, in its normal pursuit of interest, back into the gilt-edged 
market. In the third place, the rate of accumulation of the money 
which is being forced into British Government stocks is being 
speeded by the excessive deflationism of the Government—by a 
budget which precipitated a slump in a number of trades which 
have not yet been directed to war purposes. So the position is 
reached where a temporarily increasing volume of idle funds is 
being increasingly restricted to one channel of investment—the 
gilt-edged market on the Stock Exchange. Here are the stocks 
which have still some way to go :— 


Interest Price in Present °’, Gross Yields 
Dates March Price Flat Redemption* 
Consols 4°/, 1957 
or after »» F.&A. 106 roo} £4 0 3 _ 
Locals 3°; ey ee 823 a £3 18 o — 
War 34°, 1952 
or after A. & O. 98} 89; £318 o _ 
Funding 2} 
1952-57 J. & D. 931 89 £3 2 3 £4 0 9 
Funding 23% 
1956-61 ‘od ae 86? 82? £3 06 £4 40 
* Gross equivalent of net redemption yield with tax at 7/6. 


For private funds, where income is important, 4 per cent. Consols 
seems to be the right choice, and for sur-tax payers Funding 
2) per cent. in view of the eventual capital profit on redemption, 
which is free of tax. For the speculative-minded Local Loans 
_ and War Loan give the chance of an early capital profit—I would 


say 5 points, or even 10, if the war news is particularly good. 
But be careful to buy on a dull day. 
7” 7 * 

Of course, the upward movement in the gilt-edged market 
cannot last indefinitely. If the war continues into a second year, 
if the heavy purchases of war material in America begin to weaken 
the dollar exchange, if a further fall in sterling, to, say, 3.50, begins 
to accelerate the rise in internal prices (in spite of the wartime 
control of the Ministry of Supply) then nothing can prevent a 
rise in interest rates. In other words, because it is really impossible 
to peg the dollar exchange during a long war, if we are forced to 
adhere to a “‘ cash-and-carry ’’ system, it is impossible to go on 
lowering the long-term rate of interest in the Keynesian manner. 
The gilt-edged market may improve in the next few months, 
pending the issue of the new War Loans, but there is a limit to 
the rise. And bad news from the war fronts may be the occasion 
of the halt. 

* * * 

It would be easier for the investor who prefers equity shares 
to Government stocks to exploit the economic policy of the 
Government in wartime if he knew what it was. But not even 
the Government could tell him. There is manifest a praise- 
worthy determination to prevent profiteering and check the rise 
in prices, but the Ministry of Supply will never be able to keep 
prices at levels which disregard the fall in sterling and the higher 
costs of freight and insurance. ‘Take the case of tin. The 
Ministry of Supply on the outbreak of war fixed £230 per ton 
(the upper limit of the Buffer Pool’s price range) as the maximum 
legal price at which tin could be sold, which means that allowing 
for exchange, freight and war-risk insurance they reduced the 
pre-war price by about 15 per cent. This was unduly generous 
to the American consumers, who rushed to buy in such panicky 
haste that they forced up the American price from 48.85 cents 
to over 70 cents per lb. The International Tin Committee 
promptly raised the export quotas of the restricting countries to 
100 per cent., and later 120 per cent., for the third quarter and to 
60 per cent., and later 70 per cent., for the fourth. Ample supplies 
of tin are being shipped to the United States, and the American 
price of Straits tin has now fallen to 55 cents per Ib., the sterling 
equivalent of which is £305 per ton, which is still out of line 
with the London premium on Straits tin of £40 per ton. Tin- 
producing companies will, of course, profit from the war. The 
average quota of the restricting countries for the twelve months 
will amount to approximately 70 per cent., allowing for catching 
up of arrears. As Bolivia will not be able to produce her 
quota, and as exports from China are for the time suspended, 
demand will probably exceed supplies and the price of tin will 
have to be raised in spite of the ostriches in the Ministry of 
Supply. Therefore the investor should help himself to tin shares. 
This is my choice : 


1936/37 + Present Last Gross 
High Price Div.% Yidd % 
Holding Cos.— 
British Tin 10/- oo 246 13/3 7 i; 49 
London Tin 4/- ne * 3/6 4 £4 8 9 
Producers— 
S’thn Kinta Cons. 5/- .. 25/7} 13/6 10 £3 14 0 


* Before reconstruction. 


The current dividend yields mean nothing, because they are 
based upon earnings from a very restricted quota. It is important, 
however, that these tin companies should fare comparatively well 
under the new E.P.T. Fortunately in the basic years 1936 and 1937 
the average tin quotas were 92} per cent. and 107} per cent. 
respectively. I am not recommending these tin shares as war- 
time stocks. Nearly half the world consumption of tin is accounted 
for in the United States and American consumption is now quite 
rapidly increasing, thanks to the can manufacturers. When you 
buy tin shares you are investing primarily in the future of canned 
goods. 
*x * * 

The terrible effect of the new Excess Profits Tax on the net 
distributable earnings of unluckily placed industrial companies 
was disclosed this week in the report of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company. Gross earnings had risen by about 25 per cent., 
but the provision for tax was increased by 450 per cent. and the 
ordinary dividend was reduced from 10 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
The investment consequences of a budget aimed at cutting the 
profit out of private enterprise will be realistically examined in my 
article next week. The social consequences of the budget may 
be very pleasing but the investment consequencies are devastating. 
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— =! SERVICE 


The 116,000 customers of the 

C.W.S. Bank form the most notable 

advertisement of its banking service. 

an wer Elect Current accounts and Deposit 

ie : - - & 2? accounts opened for individuals and 
Godd ard’s Liquid Polish | organisations alike. 

se eae Write to-day 
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BRANCHES: 
99 Leman Street, LONDON, E.1 


Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster 
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: West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
» to any address in the world. ’ 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 6,00.ir30s. Six months— Broad Quay, BRISTOL 


including postage, 15s. Three months—including postage, 7s. 6d. 
New STATESMAN AND Nation. ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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RESTAURANTS 


THEATRES 





OOD wine needs not Bush nor Boast. 
RULES have the Wine and Rule the Roast. 
Maiden Lane (Covent Garden). Lunch, Dinner or 
late Supper (licensed till midnight). Est. 1780. 





MERCURY at Notting Hill Gate, W.1r. 

(Park 5700). YOUR THEATRE! Comedies this season 

by Sygne, Machiavelli, Becque, Plautus, Shakespeare. 

New Verse Play. Also Intimate Opera & Ballet Support 
every Production. 





REEK RESTAURANT. The White Tower, 

1 Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road. Museum 

2187. For Greek and Near Eastern food and wines at 

their best. Shashliks, Stuffed Vine-leaves, Raki, Retsina 
wine, etc. Business as usual. Open on Sundays. 





UNITY. (Bus. 5391.) EVENINGS, ex. Mons., 7.30. 
A Penic for Democrats. 


SANDBAG FOLLIES 








IVE your Sherry Party at The Book WINE 




















Seats, 1/6, 2/6, 3/6. Members Only. RESTAURANT, fac i 
‘i fe le 9 ° ’ ANT, facing British Museum, where 
(Subscription 1/- a year, Share 1/-). There’s something for everybody in you can also read “ THs New STATESMAN ” and take out 
a East Africa. The hunting is agreed Sctenyien, Mu. 6s. °« 
FILMS to be the finest in the world, yet : a a 
even better captures can be made MISCELLANEOUS 
with camera than with gun. For 2NCING F >URPOSES.—Cataloaue free. 
ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. ‘ ENCING FOR ALL PURPOSES.—Catalogue free. 
BY SPECIAL LICENCE the fisherman there are trout that Ask for list ZFS.762.—PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, 
the greatest film of our time . : Lrp., Fencing Contractors, 762 Berkley Street, Birming- 
PROFESSOR A almost come into the big game ham1. London: 7 Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
A MAI ML = (A, London). class. The scenery includes some RE RCP : . a ‘ 
n unforgettable experience. ‘ . AVE your favourite suit copied exactly in a John 
a of the most attractive landscapes in Peel” Cumberland Tweed, {5 5s. od. Fit 
in . guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns and particulars 
BERKELEY CINEMA, Berkeley St. May 850s Africa. Remember, too, that winter post free. REDMAYNE, Lip., 10 Wigton, Cumberland 
FERNANDEL | in England is summer out there. It’s iia: enbeduannes " 
in the Gay ‘Topical Military Farce . CASH IMMEDIATELY from {1 to £5,000. We 
“IGNACE” (a) certain that offer highest prices for Gold, Diamonds, Antique 
/* Silver, etc. Send registered post or call MAYFAIR JEWEL 


? AND PLATE Co., Lrp., 14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 

YOU'D ENJOY IT IN | S22UE oe mou | 

“in — WNER of 2-roomed flat wishes to hire out furniture 
EVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn.) Ham 2285. O including 2 divan beds, 2 gas fires. Box 6149. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23rd, FOR SEVEN DAYS, ‘ Anence> = 
THE MARX BROTHERS in 
ROOM SERVICE (v) _ CHARITY 
OWN A.R.P. SHELTER IN BASEMENT: ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
——— ——— Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 


NEEDED for Convalescent Cases now and throughout 


The Rollicking Adventures of France’s Conscript No, 1. 























For full information and advice write to the the Winter. Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the Hon 
EXHIBITIONS London Representative, East African Rail- "TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, M.B.E., 36 Red Lion Street, 
ways and Harbours, 107, Grand Buildings, Bedford 





Row, W.C.1. 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 ——————— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 594 


CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY 
Loan Exhibition of Pictures and Pottery 
and Paintings by MODERN ENGLISH ARTISTS RAIL W 


for sale. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. 








AY S 0 F 
EAST AFRICA 
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Holiday - 


Suggestions 





THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Oe the British Museum, Great Russell St., 
W.C.1. Telephones and free electric heating in all 
bedrooms. Numerous Private Bathrooms. Bedroom, 
Bath and Breakfast from 9;. 6d. per night. Illustrated 
Booklet and Inclusive Terms on application. 


EFORMED INNS. —Ask for descriptive list 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s House, 
19 3 Regent Street, 


ondon, W.1. 
WaARWwIC K Cc L UB, Led. » 21 St. George’s Square, 
W.1. Room and Breakfast, ss. a night or 30s. 











weekly: with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gas. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 
Pp® {RFECT peace. Vi- spring beds, home-made butter, 


fresh fruit, cream, log fires. 14th century Manor 
Farm. Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon. 





>ASTBOURNE. > Mone House,” Compton Street. 

y Small comf. pte. hotel. Two mins. sea, Devonshire Pk. 

Excellent cuisine, service. Mod. inc. terms. MATTHEWS. 
Phone: 2597. 


pro® peaceful holiday, perfect surroundings, unlimited 





walks, easily accessible or at Timberscombe 
Guest House, Fernhurst, Haslemere. Tel.: Fern- 
hurst 6. 
y JHITE LODGE HOTEL, Saltdean, Sussex. 
Overlooking sea. With all modern comforts 
Rottingdean 9614. 
;ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie "Guest House. 


4 
I Real County. 
Bres akfast in bed if desired. 


S 


Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
’Phone: 61. 


- GLENDOW ER, first-class 





ALTDEAN, Bri hton. 





guest house. el.: Rottingdean 9552. 
SEAFORD. Miss Mircuett, Claremont House. 
& (Seaford 3008.) Facing sea; h. and c. water in 
bedrooms ; own garden produce. Vegetarian. 


R*Y® Sussex. In “ approved safety zone,” Old Hope 
Anchor Private Hote!. Quiet situation. H. and C. 
all bedrooms. Reduced terms for long visits. Private 


A.R.P. shelter. *Phone 126. 
18 CHESHAM PLACE, Brighton 7. Service rooms. 
© H. and c., near sea, meals optional. 

*AVERNAKE FOREST. The Forest "Hotel, Tei. ; 
t Burbage 6. Excellent food. Ideal for walking, 
forest and downs. Good train service. 

Bue! EIGH SAUTERTON. South Devon Coast. 
* Mountway " Guest House. Modern comfort, 


Ord nary or vegetarian diet. 





SOMERSET. Centre walkinz, motoring tours; quiet, 

comfortable residence, easy distance sea, golf, polo. 

Garage. Mrs. Bricut, Battins Guest House, Alcombe 
Minehead. 


| EAL modern comfort, bene -grown produce, wonder- 
ful Atlantic view, 2 acres, all go to make holidays 

at Rockingham, Westward Ho! Devon, ideal. 24-4 gas. 

Miss Fort (Northam 183). 

West Somerset. Superior farm- 

between Dulverton, Mine- 


and peaceful 
»ymmodation 


QGArI 
b house acc 


head. Ridinz. Rough shooting. Telephone: Dulverton 

9s Box 4773. 

(5 REY COURT Guest House, commanding view. 
¥ Morecambe Bay, Lakeland Mountains. Beautiful 


One of the safest areas in England, 
MANAGERESS, Grey Court, Hest 


and grounds 
weekly Apply 
Lancaster 


h yuse 
355 

Bank, 
. | IGHTREE,” Leintwardine, Bucknell, 
Ideally centralised for Herefordshire, 
and the Welsh Marches. Trout fishing. 


re quest 

] AKES. Victoria Hotel, Buttermere (between Honister 
4 Pass end Cockermouth). Safest place in England 

owing to air pockets over mountains. Pension from {3 3s. 


A R.I 

surroundings in 
Guest House and 
Langdale Estate, Nr. A 


Salop. 
Shropshire 
Tariff on 


Comfortable accommodation amidst pleasant 
safe area. Furnished 
Hotel. Apply: THe MANAGER, 


.mbleside. ‘Telephone : Grasmere 82. 


Fe DINBUR( iH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. Small 


quiet, comfortable, modern. Terms from 13s. 6d. 

per day Reduction per week. Tel.: 228191. 
HEALTH 

\ ISS J. D. WALLINGTON (and Mrs. Helen 
- Whitticom Health Practitioner, Osteopath, 
and Bonesetter, treats all conditions of ill-health by 
natural methods. Consultations by appointment. 
1 Ashley Place, S.W.1. Tel.: Victoria o131; and 


2 Norton Way North, Letchwerth. Tel. : Letchworth 885. 


cottages, | 








VVTVVYVYVYVYVYVYVYVYVYVYVYVYV YY YY VY ty 
Scotland offers you 


PEACE 
HOSPITALITY: / 


Why not stay at one of the 


TRUST HOTELS 


Fully Licensed. Special Winter Terms 


ISLAND OF ARRAN: fileshone: 
At Douglas Hotel, Brodick. Brodick 5. 
At Lochranza Hotel, Lechranza. Lochranza 228. 
At Lamlash Hetel, Lamlash. Lamlash 208. 
At Corrie Hotel, Corrie. Corrie 294. 


ON LANARKSHIRE MOORS: 
At Crawford Hotel, Crawford. Crawford 209. 
At Douglas Arms Hotel, Douglas. Douglas 248. 


ON LOCHLOMONDSIDE : 
At Black Bull Hotel, Killearn. Killearn 15- 


At Rowardennan Hotel, Rowardennan. 
Rowardennan 201. 


At Gartecharn Hote), Gartocharn. 


Gartocharn 204. 
At Balloch Hotel, Balloch. Alexandria 55. 
Proprietors: 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 
(Glasgow District) Ltd. 


For tariffs and brochures apply to the 
Hotel Manager, or to GENERAL MANAGER, 


103, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW 
Telephone: Douglas 6886. 


MAMMA AA AAAAAA AA AMAA AAA AAA AMAA AA Ad 


ACCOMMODATION 
To Let 


F ‘ERNHURS” T, HASLEMERE 
Ideal country. "Particulars : M3. 
Tel.: Fernhurst 6. 











"['MBERSCOMBE, 
Peaceful retreat. 
and Mrs. GOLDRING. 


YORNWALL. 





Comfortable home in sound family 


lite. Moors, river, books, no aerodromes, good 
food, garage. 35s. Complete charge children during 
holidays, 3 gys. MIcHAEL Carpew, Wenford Inn, 
. Tudy, Bodmin. 
I APPY HOME for two children. Safe area. Nominal 
charge. Near good preparatory school. Mrs. HAMIL- 


TON ELLIs, Cheyne Cottage, Redlands Road, Sevenoaks, 








“SMALLS” RATES 
3d. a word for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the first). 
Lines in Caps 1/9. 
as 


SERIES DISCOUNTS: 5% for 3 
tions; 10% for 13 insertions; 15% 
26 and 20% for 52. 

MINIMUM ‘Twelve Words. 


BOX NUMBERS— 1/- extra. 


includes forwarding replies. 

Box Number replies should be addressed “ Box 
PO. « « cio New Statesman and Nation, 10 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.1. 

All small advertisements must be prepaid and 
copy should arrive by TUESDAY, Please write 
on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS— 
rate On application. 


for 


£pecial cheap 


% ONE WORD; Place names, e.g., St. Albans, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Golders Grcen. *Phone 
numbers, e.g., HOL. 3216. ’Phone 2414. Groups 
of five letters or figures, e.g., M. or 


TWO WORDS; ‘Number and name 
24 St. George’s Street, 24 Broadway 


S.W.18, etc. 
of street, e.g., 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


12 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON W.C.1. 


inser- | 


This charge | 


ACCOMMODATION—continued 


CHISWICK. Furnished rooms in quiet old-world 
house, garden. Also suitable Offices, air-raid shelter. 
Tel. : Chiswick 1050. 








ROFESSIONAL Woman wants another to share 
furnished flat. Inexpensive. Delightful outlook. 
109 Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11. 


KENSINGTON, W.14. Woman author has two com- 

fortably furnished divan rooms to let in newly 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. 
Lovely views. Restaurant and snack bar—c.h.w. and c.h. 
22s. 6d. and 25s. p.w. inc. Suit two students. Refs. 
exchanged. .Tel.: Ful. 6118. Box 6152. 





decorated mod. luxury flat. 





OLLAND PARK. Modern rooms with breakfast, 
25s. Constant hot water. Quiet house. 1 min. 
Central London Tube. 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 6. 





HAMPSTEAD. Single room, furnished, all comfort, 





price moderate. 18 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 
PRI. 6724. 

ENTRAL ROOMS (Holborn). iet, cultured 

surroundings. 10s. and 18s. Write BM/BCGX, W.C.1 





LARGE rooms, kitchen, furnished, unfurnished, from 
12s. 6d.—Garden, shelter. Primrose 6534. (Away 
Mondays till Wednesdays.) 


G wiss COTTAGE (close Embassy Theatre, buses, 
tube). Large newly-furnished room, divan bed, 
concealed basin, 22s. 6d. Smaller, cosy, well-furnished 
room at 15s. Electric light included. Also to let, 
unfurnished, s garden room with kitchenette, 
22s. 6d. p.w. including elec. It. Clean, superior house, 
bathrooms, telephone, every convenience. 19 Crossfield 








Road, N.W.3. Primrose 6139. 
AMPSTEAD. Spacious unfurnished rooms or 
studios. Concealed basins, constant hot water, 


yale locks, gas fires, three bathrooms, telephones. Service 
optional. Quiet, well-kept house, close buses and tube. 
Rents from 15s. inclusive electric light. 41 Fellows 
Road, N.W.3. Primrose 4510. 





ETWEEN Ministries of Information and Economic 

Warfare. Clean, comfy bed-sitting rooms. Single, 

1ss. Double, 12s. 7 MECKLENBURGH STREET. 
TER. 4821. 








HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Etc. 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted 
G TORRINGTON. Six-roomed, unfurnished House, 


stable, garage, all amenities. Superb position. 
£80. Box 5858. 


OTTAGES for Sale. Essex or Dorset. 
APPELBE, 7 New Square, W.C.2. 








£175-£295. 





ORDANS, Beaconsfield, Bucks. Charming house to 
let. Safe area. Four bedrooms, two receptions, 
garden. 4 gns. p.w. Box 6139. 


1 55: WEEKLY unfurnished, 30s. furnished East 

. Sussex 16th century cottage facing due South, 
monthly or yearly tenancy. 3 bedrooms (2 double), large 
sitting room, nice furniture met arty, kitchen, cloakroom 
with lavatory basin, Elsan, calor gas, telephone. Superb 
view. _E xcellent daily 6d. an hour. Box 6150. 











‘HAL DON, Dives. Charming cottage, four rooms 
u and bathroom, electric light, every convenience, 
comfortably furnished, close shops, 35/-weekly. Box 6155. 





OTTAGE to be let furnished in beautiful village of 
Jordans. Four bedrooms, two living, electricity. 
Rent 24 guineas. Apply: Hancock, Jordans, Bucks. 
WEST DORSET. 
lovely views sea ; 








Small modern, well-built, planned, 
water, electricity; £975, inc. 





elect. appliances and lino; £1,200 with furniture. FIeLp, 
Morecombelake, Bridport. 
EDBOURN, Herts. 17th Century cottage, 7 rooms, 


comfortably furnished, garden. 
Box 6170. 


2} guineas weekly. 








woul D owner onal. fend. flat (2 single beds, 

I sitrm. and all amenities, preferably Kensington 
or Bloomsbury) lend it IN EXCHANGE for well- 
equipped and furnd. maisonette (2 bedrms., sleep 3 ; 
2 sitrms., kitchenette, scullery, bathroom, etc., also 
“ cloaks”? downstairs and small garden fore and aft, in 
safe district Penn Hill, Parkstone, Dorset) to very careful 
young couple obliged stay in London, or rent maisonette 
Box 6158. 


| at 2 guineas weekly ? 





Attractively furnished fat ; rooms, kitchen, 
Grand piano. Cheap rent careful tenant. 


2 


Wut. 
b bathroom. 


Box 6168. 
RUSSE 2LL. SQUARE 


rooms, kitchen. 


Box 6095. 


50 yds. ; unfurnished top flat; 
3 Overlooking garden square. 


£2 2w weekly. 


HARMING FLAT let b 
‘ officer and wife. Newly decorated and furnished. 
sits., 1 bdrm., kitchen and bathroom; all-electric; wire- 





FOR TWO to be let by young 
2 


| less, refrigerator, C.H.W., everything. Balcony over 

| garden. Basement shelter. £3 38. p.w. 22, Manchester 
Street, W.1. 

| | USSELL SQUARE, 50 yds. Filatlet, unfurnished, 

| separate kitchenette, overlooking garden square, 

| 26s. weekly. Box 6109. 

} ARGAIN! Centrally heated Flats looking on to 

} Primrose Hill, N.W.1. Every convenience. 2§s. 

| weekly. Box 6161. 

| 

| 

| 


r TAGE required, “unfurnished, within radius 25 
Dumfries, 4-5 rooms, not A.R.P. but per- 
Apply McGowan, Sella Park, Calderbridge, 


Ce miles 


mancnt let. 


Cumberland. 
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$95 





ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted | 
subject to the management’s approval and 
right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tisement whether paid for or not. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


T2 lata - Gem bg nigel ensway, Bayswater, 
ow BY *. y> 
22nd, at ai VIRGINIA PLEMMIN G: “Ip we Win.” 


NNIVERSARY Celebration Russian Ri 

’s Hall, say Polit Dean of Canter- 

bury, Prof. Haldane, Pollitt. Music. Tickets Is. 
Russia Today Society, 8, ed Lion Square, W.C.1. 














SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


DVISORY SERVICE ON BOARDING SCHOOLS : 
the offices of CICELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. have 





been peo? London to 4, York Road, Head- 
ington, OXFORD. Tel. 6612. Sc in ‘safe’ 
areas recommended wi ¢ a 





TVA Soca ST. HILARY’S, HASLEMERE. Progressive 
>» 8-18. Fees £95 p.a. Limited number 
day oo 


UDOLF STEINER SCHOOL. Co-educational, 
boarding and day. From three. King’s Langley 





Priory, Herts. 





ey oy! SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858.) 
The be gee cay is ~y on modern lines, has 
standard o lucation an ives every opportunity for 
the development of AF and individual gifts. 
President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Muss B. M. Baker, B.A. 





G OUTHERN Ireland. Newtown School, Waterford. 
\ 20 acres fields and garden. Co - educational. 
Accommodation during holidays can be arranged pply 
Headmaster. 





HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 
SCHOOL, St. Mary’s Freeland, Oxford. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from §-I2 years old. 





NEY HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the 
Board of Education) welcomes children to grow up 

Principal : ANNA ESSINGER, 
: Eastling 206. 


in a home-like atmosphere. 
M.A., Otterden, Kent. Tel. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH CROYDON, 
has moved to Ri House, South Petherton, 
Somerset, and is open to receive pupils immediately. 
The house is situated in beautiful country, seven miles 
west of Yeovil, and has extensive grounds. 
Application for places should be made to the Principal 


without delay. 
I AMPDEN SCHOOL, late 14 Holland Park, W.11, 

is now established as a boarding-school at The 
Chalet, Wytham Great Wood, Eynsham, Oxford. Few 
vacancies for iidren 2-ro. Arrangements made for 


all-year ee. Trained nurse resident. 
Apply: Lssiie R, Headmaster. Eynsham 282. 

DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Dolgelly. 
The Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D., endowment 1711. 

Recognised by the Board of Education. 

Headmistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A. 

Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science and 

Secretarial Work. 

Three Leaving Scholarships tenable at any University. 
Moderate inclusive fee for Boarding, Tuition and Books, 
‘TREMHYFRYD — SCHOOL 

from 5 year 
Arrangements for entire charge Satine holidays if desired. 
N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. Head 
+ Mistress : Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. (CANTAB.). Aim— 
to develop character, intellect, healthy growth of child 
for good of community; encourage self-expression ; 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. Girls 
prepared for Universities, Medical Profession and ad- 
— work, Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing, 
erent I§ acres gr . 


INEHURST HOME SCHOOL, 














GOUDHURST, 


Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
diét. Sunbathing, Riding. Miss M. B. Rep, Goud- 
hurst 116. 





HALSTEAD PLACE, Sevenoaks (recognised prepara- 
tory) has moved to “ a’Beckett’s,” Littleton Panell, 
WILTSHIRE, for duration of the war. 18 acres. Ages 


7-14. After Christmas, girls only. 
ST: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
& recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
Camb.). 

KESWICK SCHOOL. ENGL ISH LAKES. 
Co-educational, Boys and Girls, 6-19, stressing Art, 
Music, Handicraft and Physical Culture. New Children’s 
House overlooking Derwentwater. Fees: £82. 











isit 















* 

this year 
but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which 
maintains a ‘high standard of ex- 
cellence, combining the amenities 
of comfortable sea travel with 
economic rates. Steamers 
specially designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. Comfort- 
able cabins, each with window or 
porthole. Spacious public rooms 
and extensive promenade decks. 
Write for full particulars. 


Passenger Service from London to 
CAPETOWN PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA. 


First Class Only 


Book 


your passage by 


ELLER MAN & 
BUCKNALL 














LIn £ 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tel.phone - - - Cobham 2851 
SCHOOLS—continued 





"THE BELTANE SCHOOL has now joined its Country 

Branch at Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. 180 boys 
and girls already in residence. Room for more at all 
ages. Own farm produce. School work proceeding with- 
out interruption. 


ZING ALFRED SCHOOL (Co-educational) has 
removed temporarily from Golders Green and 
reopened as school for boarders and day pupils (ages 
§-18) at Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts. Country 
estate of 180 acres. A.R.P. trenches. Prospectus from 
SECRETARY. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boysJand. girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIzABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


UEEN ELIZABETH SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

Westmorland. Recognised, fully equipped, boys and 

girls, 10-19. £14,000 additions now complete. Boarding 
and tuition fee {£22 10s. per term. 


I OMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. 
10 Day children. Boys and girls, 
All subjects. Qualified staff. Country life. 


BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-pr 
school and all-year-round home. Sound early 
education and careful training. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply, Secs RETARY. Crowborough 299. 


- L AVENE. ” Villars- anti. Switzerland, 4,100ft. 

Boys and girls, 2 to 18. The School will remain 
open until further notice, and will try to maintain its 
standards of inessantondt education. 














10 Boarders. 
§-I2 years. 
Riding. 














SPECIALISED TRAINING 


COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
RESUMPTION OF WoRK AT NEW ADDRESS 

Advice and guidance freely given to all External 
Students preparing for London University Commerce 
Degree Examinations. 

Study Courses and Lending Library facilities provided 
for students who cannot obtain direct tuition. 

Prospectus, Regulations and full details post free on 
application by postcard to THE SECRETARY, Commerce 
Degree Bureau, University of London, S.W.7. 











[Be BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this C ollege to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 

For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








~UDHAM HALL SCHOOL has moved to PAC- 
COMBE HOUSE, HARCOMBE, or. SIDMOUTH, 
DEVON. In beautiful country 350 ft. above sea level 
and 3 miles from the sea. Vacancies now for children 
2—"2 years, 


Apply Principal. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Mr. William Coldstream and Mr. Victor Pasmore are 
taking private pupils at 8 Fitzroy Street, W.1. Museum 
7135. Applications should be made to them at the above 
address. 





SPECIALISED TRAINING—continued 


VACUATED STUDENTS whose studies have been 
interrupted can prepare for School Certif., Matric., 
Degrees, Prof. Entrance, Ordination, etc., by means of 
postal courses individually conducted by graduate tutors 
6,900 Successes, Lond. Univ exams., 1925-39. Mod. 
fees ; instalments. Foompectes from C. D. — M. 7: 
LLD., Dept. VEi90, ' WoLrsty Hat, Oxrorp. . 1804 





“st 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 


SSISTANT wented for Christmas season for pro- 

¢ bookshop in large previncial town 

Appointment might be permanent in case of applicant 
showing great interest om a abileey. Box 6169 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &e. 


DUPLICATING (Testimonials, Renee, etc 
TYPEWRITING ee Plays, etc.) 
SHORTHAND—V di dr 
METROPOLITAN TYPEW RITING 
REPORTING OFFICES, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6r8z2. 








rtin 
AND 





with intelligence and accuracy, 
Este NewTan, 1 Parten Street 


YPEWRITING, 
Prompt, low rates. 
W.C.1. HOLborn 1169. 





Theses, novels, 
Guaranteed 


NTELLIGENT TY PEWRIT ING. 
re. specifications copied efficiently. 


Proofing. French. Keen prices. Ler, 
29 Boundary sond, Worthing. _ 4591. 
LITERARY 

JRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet 


REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8 





OUR SURPLUS REVIE® -OPIES ‘ 
° AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOU GHT FOR 
CASH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS, 
184 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440. 





ODERN and standard books wanted new Library. 
Sociology, History, Popular Science, Art, Music, 








Architecture. Low prices. Lrprarian, Ardingly College, 
Sussex. 
LANGUAGES 
THE LINGUISTS’ CLUB 
now at the Vienna Cafe, Berkeley Arcade, Baker St., W.1 
WEL. 8388. 
MEETINGS IN ENGLISH, PRENCH, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN AND 
RUSSIAN. PROGRAMME AS USUAL. 
CONVERSATIONAL TEA DANCES EVERY SUNDAY, 4-7 P.M. 
RUSSIAN lessons and conversation by Russian 
graduate. Moderate terms. I PREIMANN, 


10 Lancaster Drive, N.W.3. 


L™ RN GERMAN, HELP REFUGEES 
each lesson. Write Box 6166 


Only 





PERSONAL 
YOUR Quar U ARRE L is NOT ith the GERMAN 
PEOPLE, so why not learn their LANGUAGE ? 
Lessons er personal corresponden e course with young 
Austrian lady. Box 6162. 
7 OR those who are not quite able to deal with normal 
life, a real home with understanding and experienced 
care, on psychological lines is offered in beautiful country 


house.—Drs. references. Box 5476. 


HE N convelescing ° do. tor spoke— 
” bani TOM LONG—that’s a healthy smoke ! *’ 


EE K- ENDS (with Fruitarian Cookery teaching and 


W 





Health Lecture). 12s. 6d. Lady Margaret’s, 
Doddington, Kent. 
PLEasE *phone WEL bask 4950 before 11 a.m. for an 

appointment with ANTHONY PAN iG, § 
Paddington Street, W.1. 

ETECT IVE S. Divorce, private enquiric ek 

Moderate. Consultation fre UNIVERSA 
Detectives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta Street, W.( 
TEM. aoe. S508 

‘THE ART OF RECORD BUYING 
Few onan users have time to compare all availabk 
versions of the particular works they wish to add their 
collection. To help them make their choice we issue a 
booklet, “‘ The Art of Record Buying,” which gives the 
best recording of over 1,000 classical work Send 2d 
stamps for a free copy. E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAM 
a LIMITED, 11 Grape Street, London, W.( 
TEM. 7166-7. 

A VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im: } om 

COL DS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months by 
taking “ BUCCALINE” Brand Tablets, s [ free 
spécial Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agent 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 I dilly, W.1 
Mayfair 4231. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates and all information on page 594 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
I Spy! or Europe Without Tears BETHEL JONES 


As light as muslin, as sophisticated as a Paris model, thrilling as espionage itself, | Spy is the most amusing and 
exciting novel we have published for years. ‘‘ Those who have never tried making love in manacles should 
consult this useful guide to the social usage of the Secret Service.’’—Marie Scott-James in the New 
Statesman. 7s. 6d. net 


Not at Home PARR COOPER 


‘A really honest and excellent piece of work. The character drawing throughout is highly intelligent and 


understanding ... | congratulate its author on a very genuine piece of work.’’—Phyllis Bottome. 
** Anglo-Indian life can hardly have been treated with more honesty and accuracy since A Passage to India 
appeared.’’—Ann Bridge. *Bs. 6d. net 


Women and Marriage in India Pp. THOomAS 


This analysis of marriage and family life in India is of especial interest as a sociological study of a curious 
and cruel form of organised inhumanity. 7s. 6d. net 


Living in Bloomsbury THOMAS BURKE 


** Bloomsbury as it was is the loved background against which Mr. Burke writes of life and letters, art and 
madness, publishers and editors, food and drink, Cockneys, seaside towns, English and American humour 
and himself... A man has lived in the right place to have the ripe contentment which fills this book.’’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 6d. net 


Matter and Light LOUIS de BROGLIE 


The results of modern physical research are probably the most vital product of the twentieth century. Recent 
investigations tending to demonstrate the affinity between light and matter appear to some observers to go 
to the very root of an understanding of the physical universe. *12s. 6d. net 


The Dilemma of Penal Reform — 4H. MANNHEIM 


With a Preface by A. M. Carr-Saunders. A lively discussion on the influence of economic factors on methods 
of punishment. It would be difficult to find anyone better suited than the author to discuss penal reform. 
In the first case, his experience is not confined to one country ; secondly, he is a trained scholar in this figld ; 
thirdly, he has had many years’ service as a judge. *7s. 6d net 


The First Rescue Party KAREL CAPEK 


‘* In form it is the most perfect novel of his that one has read. What distinguishes it above all is the simplicity 
and singleness of the theme and the completeness, human and technical, with which its possibilities are exhausted, 


The characters are felt in the round ... In its quiet realisation of fact and feeling the book is a masterpiece. 
It is an anatomy of courage in the universal form in which it is being tested at the moment.’’—Charles Marriot 
in the Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. neg 


The Psychology of Preaching and Pastoral 
Work HYWEL HUGHES 


The author applies the findings of modern psychology to the varied aspects of a minister's life and work. The 
scope of the book is wide, for it examines, from the psychological point of view, almost every aspect of 
the Religious movement 8s. 6d. net 


Cheaper Edition 
| Married a German MADELEINE KENT 


‘‘ For a sensitive, independent and vivid picture of what living in Germany is like to-day, one could not do 
better than read this book. It ought to be translated into every European language.’’—A. L. Rowse in the 


Spectator, Now only 7s. 6d. net 
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